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“YoU ARB NOT HALF 80 PBOUD AS I AM OF BEING THE DAUGHTER OF MY FaTREeR,” ISABEL. CRIED, EXCITEDLY, 


A BRCTHER'S BIRTHRIGHT. 


Ce eee 


‘TA NOVELETTE, 


CHAPTER I. 


A Sen oom eat in an arm-chair in the 
library smoking a pipe, whilst apparentl 
cogitating over a letter which he had reanvial that 
morning. 

He was a peculiarly handsome man, with 
cogular features, a smal! well-shaped head, carried 
with the pride «f a soldier whose courage has 
been tried on any fields of battle; square 
shoulders, and a well set-up 

There was an expression of subdued melan- 
choly in his dark eyes, and in the p of his 


_ rey moustache, which was accounted for by the 


«cb that he felt the shadows were closing round 
ae that he had very few friends in the 
vor 

The letter was from. his brother Mark, a 
younger brother, and yet the present owner of 
Vane Court, and all its broad ucres, 


sworn that it was the best and the kindliest of 
men that wrote it—and yet Colonel Fane 
frowned as his eye fell upon it ; and the bitterness 
of the past, never forgotten, but hidden away in 
some corner of his mind, came to the front at once. 

When they were boys together Mark had been 
his other self, and they were barely parted from 
each other till the elder went into a crack regi- 
ment of Hussars, and the other to Oriel College, 
Oxford, 

Herbert Fane, the handsome young Huesar, 
with no thought for the future, no warning from 
the past, plunged into debt with a light heart. 
His father paid his debis not once only but twice 
—-the last time with the threat that if he per- 
siated in his recklese course of life, he would 
have to help bimself out of his next scrape with- 
out any aid from his — 

flerbert made an effort, but prudence was not 
amongst his virtues, aud in spite of spasmodic 
attempts ab economy he was soon in a worse 


state than ever before. 
He was very with his brother officers, 
and they would not leave him out of their 





pleasures. 





Such a pleasant genial leiter—you could have! If they chose to gamble he must gamble too, 


if they went in for steeple-chases he must be oue 
of the gentleman-jockeys, and ride his own horse 
over the hurdles; if they wished to challenge 
another regiment to a game of polo, he must 
provide himeelf with two or three excellent 
pénies to keep up the honour of the 200th 
Royal Hussars. 

e led a very jolly life for = few years, till the 
time of reckoning came; and then, Mark, who 
had blossomed into a barrister, found oim ia the 
lowest of spirits and played che part of a sympa- 
thising brother so well, that in a burst of confi- 
dence Herbert told him everything under a 
pledge of secrecy, 

Not long after he received a furious letter from 
his father, telling him that ke would never leave 
Faae Court to a spendthrift who would cut down 
ali its splendid timber to miniater to his follies, 
so he had executed a new will, and made over 
the whole estate to Mark, witb a charge of one 
thousand a year on itas a provision for the eldest 
Bon, 

Disinberited! It was a terrible blow to 
Captain Fane, who loved hia home with a 
curiously passionate attachment, and be angrily 
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dub " his brother ‘a mean sneak,” feeling sure “ Would you like it?” watching the beutiful tds b igficpee O 
thab if was he who had informed the Squire of | face with keen eyes ae the colour a i and went curls, bi-igove, B 
his difficulties, and -betrayed bis confideace. in its soft cheeks, They were said to mele = 


A bitter quarrel ensued, and they never met | 


till many yeare afterwards they found themselves 
by the death-bed of their father. 

Herbert lane had long since settled down and 
become a model husband to his pretty delicate 
wife, the daughter of his former Colonel. 

But as he entered the beautiful home which 
was re be his no more, a wave of bitterness swept 
over his soul, and he could not recover himself 

until be reached Mr. Fane's room, and saw bis 
father turning towards him with the ay 8 
emile as of ae on 8 terribly shrunken 

Tears ran down his own checks ag he's to 
kiss his father’s wrinkled foreheads aud aa Mr. 
Fane felt them trickle down on to bis, @ tender 
smile came to his lips, and he ‘whis in the 
husky voice that was all that was left him by his 
iUlness,-- 

“ T’ve made it all right, my boy)” 

A throb of delight darted through Captain 
Fane's heart, He was not disinherited all, 
aud this was a proof of ‘hig father’s complete 

orgiveness ! 

That night Mr. Fane died, and # few days later 
after he was laid in his grave, his will was read 
out by Mr. Singleton, the family lawyer,'to a 
smal! assembly of relations. 

Captain Fane could sacreely believe his cars 


when he found that the Court was left to his 
younger brother, in spite of what his father bad 
said to him. 


He looked across at Mark, who shrugged his 
shoulders ani gave him a pitying smile, which 
enraged him. 

After an uncomfortable silenee he drew the 


lawyer aside, repeated to him his father’s words, | 


sod asked him if he was sure that there was no 
other will. 

Mr. Singleton said that he had always objected 
most strongly to the terms of this will, and that 
he would only have been too willing to make 
another, or to add 4 codicil, but that the Squire 
would never give bim the opportunity, 

“Then there is nothing to be done?” Herbert 
said slowly. 

J Nothing 
beg vest ? 

© That ie nob to be thought of,” Oaptain Fane 
rejoined with a frown, “It is mine’ by right, 

t I would wot take it as a favour,” 


unless your 


. * « *. 7 
From that day to this, which was many years 
afterwards, there had. been no intercourse 
between the Fanes of the Court and those 


f Oak Shade, until Mark thought fit to hold out 
an olive-branch. 

Perhaps it was out “of pure kindnees of heart 
tbat he wanted to see Isabel Fane and introduce 
ier to her cousins Gerald, Tina, and Maddy; 

erhapa he felt a pang of remorse for the part 
he had played in the past, and thought he ought 
to make some smal! amends to his brother's only 
ebiid, 

Colonel Fane gave him credit for no good 
motive and was on the point of sending 2 curt 
refusal, but a casual remark made} by a neighbour 
ravkled in his ¢ mind, and he recoliected that it 
would be well for his daughter to know some- 

hing of her own kindred before she was left 

lone in the world, 

“If she were thrown into the society of those 
of her own station it was highly probable that 
someone would fallin love with her sweet little 
face, and he could die more at peace if he knew 
that she was likely to have a good sort of fellow 
for her husband. 

“Daddy, come out at once,” cried a young, 
fresh voice from the garden. “It’s a ain and 
ehame to sitin there on such a heavealy morn- 


" Come here, Belle, I've a 
you,” holding out the letter. 
to go to Fa 
friends with your cousins }” 

Isabel Fane almost gasped for breath in her 
great surprise, 

"Go to the Court on 4 
mean it, do-you?” 


piece of news for 
“Would you like 


visit? You don’t 


16 Court to-morrow week, and make | 


iB 








"To see the place where you lived as a boy, 
where you rowed, and fished, aud played cricket, 
and got into michief, and grew up into a great 
big man! Ob I should love to dhe aée it of all 


things,” her dark eyes glowing unter their thick’ |’ 


lashes. ..“ But you would come too, Daddy? I 
couldn’t go alone.” 
Colone} Fane shook his head, 


“No, child, I have sunk into my groove, - 

there I must atay. I should feel like Rip v 
WE le, if I ventured into a house full of no Be 
I won't go. I'd much rather stay with 
* Ysabel said, decidedly. “They would all 

at we ds. an ignorant little nobody.” 

Wo ore would dare to laugh at a daughter of 
the eldest Branch of the family,” the Colonel said, 
with a fashiahis eye. ‘Remember who you are, 


and — you ought to be, if there were justice on 
eart’ 


" r am Teabel Fane, only child of the nicest 
father in the world,” throwing ber arms round 
his neck from bebiad his chsir, and resting her 
‘dark bead agains} his grey ‘one, “* What eles 
ought I to be?” 

“The heiress of Fane Court,” solemnly. 

“But I am not, @ud neyer shall be, so I had 
better stay where Iam, I’m quite content as 


| the mistress of 4 detached villa so long as you 








| Fane said, wi 


live in it.” 

Her father sighed 

“You will go if I wish it 1” 

“Oh, yes, I'd climb to the top of the church 
ateeple or ko across the Channel ina rowing-boat. 
I’d rather do either than face Unéle Mark and 
all his crew, aud feel that you re to be where 
he is,’ ’ throy ing back her head eet 

"T feel eel Wh, * pre aga ” Colonel 

ef emotion, “bub you 

muat féce bin, pe #0 daughter must be 
brave.” 


Isabel was by nature wilful and perverse ; but 
she bad @ warm loving heart, full of gener vas im- 


' pulses, She never did e mean thing, and if she 


ever was tempted to commit an uukiadness she 


| repented of it most sincerely, 
brother refuses the 


Having few friends, her whole stock of love 
was given to her father, and she was quite con- 
vinced that there was sobody half as nice in the 
whole world. 

Simply to please him, she made her preparations 
for her visit to the Court, perplexed as to why 
her father should wish it, and not having the 
slightest suspicion that ic was for her own advan- 
tage. 

Bhe did not care much about dress, but she 
knew that she must look respectable, so the 
village-dressmaker was sent for, and three new 
frocks were ordered, which seemed a prodigious 
outlay. Then there were gloves and hats, etc. 

Thank goodness, the weather was warm, so 
that she could manage without a new jacket. 
Her old one would do for a wrap, and she would 
keep it out of sight as much as she could, for the 
vraid was rather brown, and the sleeves were not 
quite big enough. 

On the last day she made every possible arrange- 
ment for her father’s comfort, and looked out of 
the window with yearning eyes as long as his 
soldierly figure was visible on the platform. 

As the train turned a corner, and the pretty 
village of Elvedon was lost to sight, and she 
realised that for the firet time in her life she was 
to take a plunge into the world, and moreover to 
do this quite alone with no one to support her, 
her spirit quailed. 

She pulled herself together, and told herself 
that she was unworthy of her soldier-father ; and 
presently the cheerful hopefulnmess of youth 
returned to her, and she looked out on the yellow 
corn-fields, and broad stretches of pasture-lands 
with eager interest. 


CHAPTER IL 


CELESTINE and Madeline Fane—otherwise Tina 
and Maddy—were stout, healthy looking girls, 
with fair hair, pink cheeks and blue eyes, They 
were not pretty, but they tried to make up for 

Macs x! itis 





died many years but ge the 
} Was a Fauve from the crown 





“What difference. will it iin 


” me 
claimed Maddy in surprise, “She ia aa 
hands from morning ‘ Ul night ; but you porte 
say anything, but ‘ good- morning,’ and ‘ good- 
ni vat » 
% ' A aioe sort of cousin she would think me.” 
* As to the cousinship that is nothing when we 
haven't met for all these years. If we have 
done without her from the beginning, we could 
do without her till the end.” 
ister said; Tina ; but why didn’t you say so 
pees Set ag 
; buble waeBet upon it. If she were 
an tr { could understand it,” she said, 
r y. . 
“But 'she isn't, aad why he asked her—and 
why she comes I ‘ean't coneeive,” with his eye- 


“brows up. 

“Why shouldn't she come?” cried aoe 
firing up. “Iea’t Fane Court good enough for 
her?” 


“Just about, Bot Great Scott! here she is, 
And the governor has fetched her himself in the 
Noah’s Ark. “Raw oufiand welcome her, Look 
sharp,” he cried im impatiently. 

"You come, too. 

“Not I, I’m off tothe stables, If you can 
ewear that she’s very to jouk at perhaps I'll 
come back for an how 1» ant 

“You: are too kind,” moi Maddy, as she 
followed her sister into the hall. 

Isabel. Fane scarcely felt as if she could get 
out of the train to face all the bustle and crowd- 
ing of the busy station at Chesham, but as soon 
as her feet touched the boards of the platform 
she was accosted by.a footman in grey and silver 
livery, who told her she need uot trouble about 
her luggage as he led the way to a Jandau with a 

of m thoroughbreds. 

Merk Fane held out both hands to her, and 
gave her the warinest welcome, 

“So good of you to come, dear child,” he arur- 
tured softly, as he kissed her first on one cheek 
and then on the other. 

As she looked up into = “ reach 
lit up by a gracious amile, of 
hostility melted in an instant, and she responded 
shyly, but very warmly,— 

“So kind of you to uk me, Uncle Mark.” 

As they drove through the town he asked 
after her father, anid regretted that he would lead 
such a hermit life down at Elvedon. 

" J wish he would come and live at the Court,’” 
he said, to her great surprise. “Iam sure there 
is plenty of room in that old barrack for any 
amouat of brothers,” 

“My father prefers a quieb life,” she said 
eagerly ; for she wished it to be understood that 
it was entirely his own choice, 

“If he had my wretched health I could uuder~ 
stand it,” his voice sinking into stibdued melan- 
chol 

Presently he roused himeelf, and began to 
point out the beauties of the landscape, 

Wher the carriage pulled up before the. grey 
stone arch which shadowed the front door Teabet 
gave an astounded glance at the huge extent of 
the building before her, with its castellated 
turrets and heavily-mullioned windows, * = ' 

moh porlpec tp netbe ng le 
house, and ite old-world magnificence tools 
breath away. 

This was the home that her daddy was: accu 
tomed to, and yet he had never breathed s ‘con- 
temptuons word against his detached villa! ~ 

She felt that she’ had never honoured him half 
enough as she stood in the large bell, dan looked 
round her with awe-strack eyes, 

“ What are you thinking of, child ?” Mr, Faoe 
asked her with an amused sm ile: 

“My father. He was here as w boy, you hnow, 
How he must have loved it,” she said sitaply, 
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Mr. Fane turned hastily away. 
“ Come in and have some tea,” he said quickly, 
“ Girls, where are you? Ah, here you are, Th 
is Tina, and that’s Maddy. I hope you will be 
very good friends,” 
“T hope we shall,” Tica said promptly, whilst 
her sister said to herself as she shook hands with 


her new cousiv,—- 
“I know we shan't! I never saw a girl so 
badly dressed—sleeves made in the year one,” 


A large party gathered in the library for five 
o'clock tea, a there was such a clatter of 
tongues that Isabel felb quite confused. 
Fortunately, there was a dear old lady pouring 
out, the tea, whom she presently discoverec to be 
the sister of the late Mrs, Fane. 

She was not old really, only her hair had turned 
grey, which added a good many years on to her 
appearance, aad she 2 
of placid cheerfulness that Isabel's heart warmed 
to her at once, 

She was kind to the stranger, and plied her 
with sweet cakes and brown bread-and-butter, 
as if she thouyht she was starving. 

The remembrance of that first evening at Fane 
Court was always rather vague to our heroine, 
‘The number of new faces absolutely bewildered 
her, and amongst them all she was mosh drawn 
to one, and that was Basil Wilder, the Rector’s 
son, & handsome boy of twenty, 

She struck up a friendship with him from the 
beginning, and often when she was amused with a 
joke which nione of the other girls perceived she 
pee catch a . bt gp gesese in Wilder’s 

eyes, whic 8 recognise in him 
a kindred spirio. 2a 

Gerald Fane had stayed to dinner at a neigh. 

bour’s house, so she saw aothing of him; but he 
‘found a slip of paper in his room that night on 
which his younger sister had written,-— 

“ New cousin dowdy to the last degree," 

“Just like Maddy to think of nothing but 
dress, The girl might be a beauty, but I'm glad 
I did not put myself out to come home before,” 
he soliloquised, as he used the paper to light his 

4 
P em ” * * 7 os 


"Oh! what a lovely place it ial” thought Isabel 
Pane, a8 she stepped on to the terrace in the first 
‘freshness of the morning, Before her delighted 
eyes stretched the garden with all the charm of 

e past about it, touched here aad there by the 
geutle improving fingers of the present, Oh! the 
glory of the roses and the scent of the heliotropes, 
one the songs of the birds, and the wealth of 
OLaRe 

Beyoud the sloping lawns, the shining river, 
aud beyond that the undulating park with deli- 
viva’ fernm-clad giades in which the deer were 
browsing. And to think all this might have 
belonged to her father if it had not been for that 
injustice in the past which no one would ever 
explain te her. | 
__ he stood under an arch of roses in o simple 
vise serge with a blouse. of a. lighter hue, a 
stcange wistfulneas in her eyes as she thought of 
‘her absenp father, and longed for him to be by 
har side, nad. Gossls Fane as he came up the 
path from @sbing tackle 4 his 
hands thought she was prettiest sight he 
hed ever seen, Could this be the girl whom 
rary la described as a “dowdy”! She 
must ro been ad a her o¥n RADA . 

“ Whatstempted you out before b: 
he asked,,with au amused smile, as he took o 
his cap, and held out his hand, 

She just touched it with the tips of her fingers, 
for se was rather offended at his stopping away 
the uight before, and she had made up her mind 
from some! that Tina had ssid, that he 
thought. him no end of a swell because he 
bappened to be a Fane of Fane Court. 

‘I had never sean such a lovely place before,” 
she said, quietly, “ This garden is at least fift 
Unes as large as ours. «Are you Mr. Geral 


“You: maj pave guessed that,” he said, as 


he walked, J side, towards the house, 
rn Don’t I ‘Tike a Fane?” 
Your don! i ther mii 
i, ' on t, and their brother might 


such & sweet expression |. 


“Tt doesn’t matter at all,” turning away her 
head, 

* But I assure you it does to me,” nettied by 
her indifference. ‘I am particularly proud of 
being what I am,” 

"vob half as proud as I am of being the 
daughter of my father,” she cried, excitedly, as 
her cheeks flushed, and she felt hie wrong: to 
the tips of her 

“ Let us both be as proud os Lucifer,” he said, 
loftily. “I don’t see why we should quarrel 
“about it.” 

“Who thought of quarrelling! I oaly want 
you to know that I think myself quite as grand 
as any of you,” she drew herself up proudly, and 
her eyes flashed bh her lips were quivering, 
“although I happen to live in a ‘detached 
villa /’’ 

‘‘A detached villa~was never so. honoured 
before,” he rejoined with an ironical bow. 

“Now I've made a goose of myself,” she 
thought with burning cheeks, and walked on 
without another word, angry with him and very 
much ashamed of herself. 

Basil Wilder came hurrying up to them with a 
oe kunch of dripping forget-me-ucts in his 


“What luck to find you here!” he cried, 
oyfully. ‘You said you were fond of them, so 
got up early and went over to Fairleigh.” 
“How very good of you,” she said, grate- 
fully, as she re dn ‘ag his hands, and 
sm most upon hi 
“So very romantic!” muttered Gerald, sar- 


castically, 

“None of your humbug, old chap,” and the 
boy’s face flushed, ‘ Wouldn't you have done 
the same any day of the week for your cousin ?’”’ 

“Not I!” with a short langh, “I geb up 
ais! for fishing, duck shooting, and cub-hunting. 


No elae. 

“Tn fact for anything in the way of pleasure,” 
Isabel said quickly, 

* For pleasure that can’t be done at any other 
time,” severely, with his chin in the air. 

Maddy ran on to the terrace, and called out 
* Breakfast |” 

Wilder slipped away, refusing an invitation to 
stay, which he was longiug to accept. 
“ Well, what do you think of her?’’ Madeline 
asked in an excited whisper, as she linked her 
hands over her brother's arm, 
“An ill-bred young donkey;” he rejoined 
with angry emphasis, as he went into. the hall to 
put down his rod, 
“ Not altogether plain ?’’ she said, tentatively. 
‘No, confound her !” as if it were a: positive 
annoyance to him not to be able to say that she 
was, 
Be regent yooh ye Fane had called oe to his 
ide, and er ev sort, of kindly atten- 
tion, Miss Wilkinson stailed at her kindly from 
behind the silver urn, and a Captain Forsythe, 
who had been much struck with her beauty the 
night before, wished that she would not be so 
much engrossed with their hort,,but would 
spare a few smiles to him, Gerald took scarcely 
any notice of her, but his eyes strayed very 
often in her direction against his will. 


te ee ee 


CHAPTER IIL. 
Pie anes our father has had a much happier 
fe than mine,” Mark Fane gaid, in his gentle 
voice, aa he sat by his niece’a side under a wide- 
spreading cedar, “Gerald has squandered a 
heap of money at Oxford ; and I tell him that he 
must look out. for an heiress, or there will be 
nothing left for the girls. ' 
“Y thought you were so very, very rich,” Isabel 
said, in surprise. . 
“The does not bring in half as much 
as it used to, and Gerald, as I tell you, has been 
so extravagant. But whyshould I bore you with 
such horrid details ?”’ his face lighting up with a 
charming smile, “There's Forsythe come to 
claim you for golf. Mind you don’t break his 
heart as a part of your game,” 
“I don’t go-in for that sort of thing,’’ ahe said, 


“Your face is your fortune,” Mr. Fane said, 
politely, “and many an heiress might envy 
yours,” 

She shook her head, and laughed gaily, “ What 
a flattever you are, uncle !”’ 

“TI suppose Mr. Fane has been saying some 
thing to you, which we all have been longing to 
utter,” Douglas Foreythe said, with an admirin; 

lance. 

“ f like it from my uncle, but I should hate it 
from you,” she rejoined, quickly 

"T know you would,” he said, ia a low voive, 
as they walked off together to where the res of 
the golf-pleyers were waitiog, ‘I can newer please 
you in any way,” 

‘* How very disagreeable I must be,” she said, 
demurely. 

J almost wish you were, snd thea I shouldn’t 
care,” he said, earnestly. 

“ Ask my cousin, he wili tell you. that you 
wish is more than granted.” 

As she looked up with a mizchievous spark'c 
in her eyes she found that Gersld’s were fixed 
upon her, He turned away his head at once, and 
said, abrupthy,-- ‘i 

“You had hetier choose sides at once,-for you 
haven’ much tine before dinner.” 

“Miss Fane, you and I together?” entreated 
Basil Wilder, as he placed himself by [sabel’s side. 

‘My, Impucience, Miss Fane is pledged to me,” 
asserted Forsythe, confidently. 

Marian, wouldn’t it be much better fun to 
go for a ride?” Madeline exclairaed, with a look 
towards Miss Yorsythe, 

The latter assented willingly, and Gerald said 
he was going to fiah, so the golfers divided into 
Basil aad Tina, against Isabel and the Guardeman, 
Their opponents were quite out of sight, when 
Isabel stopped by the third hole down. by the 
river, because their ball was nowhere to be seen. 
Captain Forsythe rummaged sbout armongsi the 
rushes, in an incapable sort of way, because he 
was in no hurry to fad it. As long as it was out 
of sight, he had some excuse for prolonging his 
| téle-a-tece with @ lovely girl, and he was enjoying 
; it iramensely, 

“T wanted to talk te you about this dance next 
Thursday, How many dances are you going to 
give me?” looking down into her face instead of 
the rushes, 

* Wait till we get there. Why settle so long 
before ?” 

“Why not? ;Whad is there to wait for?” 
*'You don’t know whe will be the belle--——” 
“ Yes, I do, and just because I do, I want he: 
to give me the first and the last, and ever #0 
many besides; Miss Fane, be good to me,” 

“T shall be a stranger amongst » crowd of 
people who have known each otaer from their 
les, and I'm certain to have the shabbiest 
frock in the room,” she added, with « little 
laugh. 

* T shan’t look at your frock.” 

“ How very rude of yon! Do you mean te 
cut me?” 

* You know what I mean,” flushing slightly, 
“How can I think of anything but you--you 
yourself, when I am talking to you.’’ 

“You are not getting on very fast with your 
golf,” 's voice close behind them made 
them start as if they were picking pockets at 


tb. 
"We can’ find the ball anywhere,” Isabel said, 
in’a business-like mauner. 
“You won't, unless you look for it,” drily, “It 
ia just under the hem of your dress.” 
n another minute. the ball was in the hole, 
and Gerald turning away, whipped the stream 
with his line, as if he had no room for anything, 
but silvery trout in his mind. Aud yet, where- 
ever he went down those rush-grown banks, he 
seemed to see Isabel's eye looking mockingly at 
him from under the brim of her sailor-ha, 
She hated him, there was no doubt of that, 
and.even if she liked him 46 could not afford to 
marry her, Because of his own folly, he must 
let Forsythe win her from under hie very nose, 
And if not Forsythe, someone else. 
At this dance that was coming off she would 
learn to know her own power, for evory man there 





lightly. "And I'm not an hejreas, so no oue will 





* Lookeat me, and see if I am or not.” 


want me,’ 


would be at her feet, It was natural that she 
should regard all of them az interlopers, aud he 
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bimeelf, more than all, for be was heir of Fane 
Court, whilst she ought to be the heiress. 

He could not bear to think that his own sisters, 
with their ordinary faces, and clumsy figures, 
would be dreseed “up to the nines,” whilst she 
wonld have a dowdy sort of ball-dress, at which 
all the women would jeer. 

yer ob. hint to Aunt Julia weuld do some 
gooK he wae fond of playing the of a 
kindly providence to girls : om gee and 
she and Isabel were Aisin = chums. 

The next day, Mise Wilkiason asked Isabe) to 
for a drive with ber into Ch ; and on the 
way told her shyly she wished to make her a 
present, and sb@-could think of no preeent that 
would be ro useful than a new dress for the 
Montagueg* Would she accept such an offer- 
ing froma old woman who had too much money 
and very few wants ! 

Tswbel’s face flushed; but she thanked her 
warmly, and her heart leapt as she thought that 
she would not diegrace her smart cousins by ker 
dowdy appearance, 

She had thought with dismay that Gerald 
would be quite ashamed of such a shabby addition 
to their party, and would not like to introduce 
her to anyone; and now she might look qnite 
nice, and other men besides Oaptain Forsythe 
might be anxious to dance with her. 
~=A® they came out of Madame Dufour’s they 
were surprised to see Gerald on his favourite horse 
“the Baron” talking to Martin the enachman, as 
he sat upright as a pine on the box of the 
victoria. 

‘Just come in to 


hange a cheque for the 
yovernor,” be said, as 


g f he thought some expla- 
uation were necessary, ‘‘ Aunt Judy, don’t you 
think Teabel ought to see the church? Anti. 
guarians rave about it,” 

“She ought, my dear boy, of course she ought, 
but I've heaps of shopping, and your father hates 
us to be late for luncheon,” Miss Wilkinson said, 
with a harassed sigh 

‘Never mind. I would not make you late for 


the world,” Isabel said, quickly. ‘ But you were 
quite right, I should love to see it,” she added 
with a more friendly smile than usual to her 


cousin 

A few minutes later, as she and Miss Wilkinson 
were sitting by a counter piled with household 
necessaries, such as dusters and glass-clothe, he 
came up to them and proposed to carry Isabel off. 
He would take her round the church, and Aunt 
Julia could call for her when she had finished her 
shopping. 

Isabel could scarcely believe that thie wae ber 
disagreeable, unapproachable couein as she tripped 
down the picturesque street by his side. He 
really made himself very pleasant, and when they 
‘eached the old grey building, which was dedi- 
cated to Sv. Atheletan, he explained the archi- 
tecture as if he understood it thoroughly; told 
her legends of the old knights who had long ago 
crumbled to dust under the marbles or stones of 
their proud effigies, and in a low hushed voice 
pointed out the beauties of the white stone 
reredos, 

As they emerged into the dazzling sunshine, 
Basil Wilder was standing by the victoria, 

“Why didn’t you tell me you were going to 
look at the church?” he said, reproachfully, as 
he shook hands with Isabel ; “I could have told 
you a lot abott it.” 

“My cousin made a capital guide,” she said 
with a smile, 

“You are not quite indispensable to my hap- 
pinees,” Gerald said, as he pulled his moustache. 

“Yours? Daresay not, I was only thinking 
of goine,” indignantly. 

“And I’m thinking of luncheon,” put in Miss 
Wilkinson. “ We must not be late, or we shall 
get such a scolding. Home, please, Martin !"’ 

Gerald wasn high spirits that day, in proof of 
which he“ hummed a tune as he walked along the 
@rridor to the study to give his father the money 
he had fetched from Chesham. 

Mr. Fane locked all the notes in a drawer of 
his writing-table, and put a handful of sovereigns 
into his own pocket; after that, he lighted a 
cigar and leant back in a chair as if for a chat, 

“T’ve just written to Belmont to ask him to 
come here for a few days.” 





“* Belmont!" exclaimed Gerald, in surprise, 
“I thought you had given up that idea as a bad. 
job ; you said it was clear as daylight that he 
would never take a fancy to Tina or Maddy ?” 

“Are there no other girls in the world? I 
should like to do something for Isabel, It would 
be a splendid match for her,” 

Tnere was no answer. Gerald was looking out 
of the window watching his cousin’s graceful 
figure as she walked across the lawn with Basil 


on one side and Forsythe on the other. ; 


“Don’t you think it a splendid idea}” his 
father asked, impatiently. 

"No. She would be miserable with a dissi- 
pated fellow for her husband,” he answered with 
a frown. 

An innocent girl likes nothing better than to 
reform a rake. It calls forth the noblest qualities 
of her nature.” 

“She would break her heart in the process.” 

“What do you know about her heart?” look- 
ing sharply at hie son’s clouded face. 

‘ Nothing,” bitterly, ‘* Forsythe, Basil, all know 
more than I,” 

“A very good thing, too. Marian Forrythe 
Will have a tidy fortune of her own.” 

“ Yes, but her face is like a scared rabbit's,” 
Gerald eaid contemptuously, as he hurried out of 
the room. It made him enraged to hear of any 
marriage being planned for Isabel. This love 
had come upon him so unexpectedly. He had 
fought against it with all the strength of his will, 
but one look from her beautiful eyes, ove smile 
of her sweet little mouth undid the work of days. 
lie knew that it would be shameful to win her 
love, as he could not marry ber ; and yet some- 
times his self-control would give way and his 
manner soften, and his voice take a tenderer 
tone 

“Oh, why did she ever come to be the joy and 
the torment of my life!” he exclaimed im- 
patiently, and then he hurried into the garden to 
propose a game of tennis, not choosing that those | 
two fellows should engross her any longer. 

A few days later Isabel was sitting in the 
drawing-room writing a letter. The others were 
mostly on the river, but she had refused to 


accompany them until she had written to her | 
“dear old dad” to tell him something of her | 


doings. 

She was just telling him that she was long- 
ing to’ see his face again, when the door 
opened and in walked a very tall man, with coal- 
black hair and beard, and a strikingly handsome 
face. 

“May I come in?” he asked in a pleasant 
voice, “I walked up from the station, and left 
my traps to follow me,” 

“Lord Belmont, I suppose?” Isabel got up 
from her seat, and bowed shyly. 

“ Belmont, at your service,’ he answered with 
an amused smile, ag he shut the door and came 
further into the room. ‘May I ask if I have the 
pleasure of talking to a friend of the M'se 
Fanes ?” 

“T am Miss Fane, the daughter of Colonel 
Fane,” she said proudly, ; 

* A younger brother of my host, I suppose ?” 

“ Anelder brother, on the contrary.” , 

the otlagr 


“Then why isn’t he here instead of 
one?” 

“Why, indeed” with an eloquentuilifie” of 
her shoulders, “ Bat won’t you 3. My 
cousins are on the river. Mica | and my 
uncle intended to meet you’at he station.” 

“T got off by an earlier traia—-a piece of good 
luck, I fancy. Sit down, and let us have a quiet 
chat,” pushing a chair towards her, and then 
settling into another himself. “Ali the little 
Fanes are lize sisters or brothers to me, l’ve 
known them all my life. But you are quite a 
new experience. How ie it that I have never 
seen you before!” leaning. forward, aod looking 
straight into her lovely face with his bold black 
eyes. - 

Me Because I have never been here before, Lord 
Belmont,” she said still shyly. 

“ Jealous of ? and no wonder. You must 
taake those two little girls take a back seat.” 

She gave a low sweet laugh at the idea of 
those two very smart young ladies being cast into 





the shade hy their dowdy cousin, 


“Tina and Maddy never take back-seats, Let 
us go and find them,” she added presently, for 
she was beginning to grow uncomfortable under 
the admi:ing gaze of his large eyes. . 

“Just as you wish,” getting up reluctantly; 
“but T would rather stay here with you.” 

Finished your letter?” and Gerald looked. 
from one to the other in great surprise, as he 
came up to the window. “ Belmont, you here t” 





CHAPTER IV. 
Tse ball dress was an immense success, 
Softest white silk trimmed with chiffon 


and 
long trails of white roses, And Gerald though 
he had never seen anything so soy Bd oe 
life os Isabel, when she stood him. 
arrayed in all her splendour. 

‘Shall I do?” she arked demurely 


», thougt 
her young heart was fluttering with excitement. 
Before he could answer, Lord Belmont, who bad 


entered the room unperceived, said a low 

bow,— 
“You will do for us all, Too a 
e 


half. The lovely Miss Fane will be queen 
ball,” 


Gerald bit his lip as he urned away with 
an angry frown, whilst Ieabe, \aughed and said 
ay, Ne t 

“To how many girls have you made the same 
prophecy !” 

“I never prophecy till I know. Allow me to 
offer you this—not thet you need anything to 
enhance your charm.” And he put an exquisite 


waterfall bouquet of white roses and d ves 
into her hand as he spoke. 
‘* Now that is fortunate,” Tina said, in an aside 


to her brother. ‘‘I thought Isabel probably had 

never had a bouquet in her life, so I only told 

Hoskins (the gardener) to make two for us,” 
“How disgustingly selfish of you!” he re- 


turned with brotherly frankness, “I wish to 
Heavens I had wired for one.” 
“Now, what. nonsense! She would much 


rather ve one from Belmont,” she 
serenely unconscious of the stab she gave 
brother. 

“Girls, you all look charming,” Mark Fane 
said as his eyes wandered from his daughters in 
rich apricot silks to that slender slip of » girl in 
purest white. "Isabel, you must give your old 
unele akiss. Many will Jong for one before the 
end of the night but they won't have one, will 


ber 


they ?” 
“No, uncle, of course not,” she said with » 
blush, and as she spoke she caught Bel- 


mont’s eyes fixed upon her with a peculiar expres- 
sion. 

Ah, that ball! would she ever forget it! ‘The 
beauty of the rooms, the profusion of flowers and 
palms, the charming music of the Hungarian 
Band, the constantly shifting crowds of guests, 
the blaze of jewels, the buzzing of many tongues, 
the admiring glances she met on every side, Oh? 
it was gootl to be there with the young blood 
dancing iv her veins, and all the hopes of youth 
throbbing in her excited heart. 

She had just been introduced to host and host- 
ess, when, before she had time to lock round, 
Lord Belmoat slipped his arm round her waist, 
and instantly whirled her into the middie of the 
brilliant throng of dancers. } 6 

He had won the first dance by not waiting to 
ask for it, and Gerald and Forsythe looked after 
them in a helpless manner, 

“ One for you,” laughed Madeline, as she looked 
back at her brother’s mortified face with mis- 
chievous eyes, as she went cff with a partner, 

“She positively refused to epgage herself 
beforehand,” grumbled Forsythe, “and all the 
while she must have promised it to Lord Bel- 
mont |” 

“Not a bit,” said Gerald, staunehly, “It was 
Belmont’s cool cheek that: did it.” 

Lady Montague turned to Miss Wilkinson, 
who O 2 eae dress hed Maw ete 7 waa 
the chaperon 0; ty from Fane 

2 We ow you atiebs of thanks for bringing 
such 2a lovely girl with you. All the men are 
raving about her already. Is she a nieos of Mr, 
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Fane’s? A daughter of Colonel Fane's? You 
don’t mean it!” " 

How well she remembered the charming young 
officer who won her heart without asking for it 
all those long years 

He was said to be fast, and her parents were 
desperately afraid of a match between them. But 
all the poetry went out of her life when she was 
sent up to the North to be out of the way of 
Herbert Fane, 

She watched the girl every now and then 
during the long evening with keen interest. 

She saw that Captain Forsythe was angry 
because Lord Belmont tried to monopolise her ; 
that Gerald Fane leant against the wall.looking as 
if he. were about to cut his throat the next 
moment, and that every man in the room felt 
furious with her partner of the moment, 

“Ah! there they go into the conservatory. Bel- 
mont means mischief—wealth and a coronet are 
wre to win the day,” she said to herself with 
much misgiving, for she knew that his life was 
not fit to be joined to that of an innocent girl. 

Under the palms, in the soft subdued light of 
shaded lamps, Isabel sat on a low couch with the 
Viscount by her side, 

He bent over her and looked down straight 
into her beautiful face, 

“Atlast Ihave you to myself,” he said in a 
low tone of supreme satisfaction. ‘J would give 
anything te be with you always. I can never do 
without you again,” 

“Tam going home very soon; my father is 
alone,” she said quietly, though her heart was 
beating fast, 

“ And I shall be alone when you are gone.” 

* Alone with such heaps of friends?" and she 
gave an unsteady laugh. 

He rested his arm on the back of the couch, 
and stooped a little nearer. 

“Teabel, listen to me. I love you more than 
any girl I ever eaw before, Come to meand be 
my wife!” and as he spoke, his arms suddenly 
closed round her and drew her close to his chest, 

“Let me go!” she insieted, breathlessly. 

“Not till you have given me my answer, dar- 
ling. 

*T shall never marry, 1 can’t leave my dear 
old dad. Let mego!”s ting hard, 

“ Your father shall live with ue, There’s 
room for half a dozen in the Castle.” 

And then, as he released her, he went on to 
tempt her with his wealth and all the luxuries he 
would heap upon her-—picturing a brilliant life 
in London with all ita triumphs and ambitions, 
or @ charming stay at his large country seat with 
acres of garden surrounding the old grey Castle, 
She thought of her father relieved from al! his 
anxieties about her future, and no longer bound 
_ to be pent up between the narrow walls of a 

detached villa. If*8he could make him happy 
ought she to hesitate? and then she didn’t know 
why, but Gerald’s eyes seemed to look into hers 
with a wild reproach in their depthe. But he 
was to marry an heiress—he had nothing to do 
with her, and if she refused Lord Belmont 
arg he would think that she did it for love 
of him, 


“ Answer me, dearest |” 

She looked up at him, but her eyes fell under 
his burning gaze. She tried to speak, but her 
voice failed her as if a spell were upon her. A 
gleac: of triumph shot from under his black 
lashes, and stooping quickly he placed his lips to 
hers, Then she sprang to her feet with a sudden 
feeling of loathing. 

_ ' Lean’t do it, I can’t doit,” she cried, breath- 
less 7, 

“Just because I stole a kiss!” he exclaimed 
acredulously, ‘You dear little innocent, 
Where’a the harm? But don’b give me an 
answer now. Let me know in a week—or 
perhaps a fortnight,” he said, hastily, as he 
wacched the expression of her face. 

You had better take it now,” haughtily. 

_, _1 will not take it now,” he said, resolutely, 

‘You are cross with me—but you don’t consider 
the temptation, Have you forgotten your 
uncie’s words? They fired my blood, and I felt 
as if I would risk everything just for one kis |” 


towards the lights in the ball-room. In the 
doorway she came upon Gerald Fane. He would 
have passed her without a word, but his silence 
seemed to agonise her, 

“Ien’t this our dance?” she asked in a low 
voice, 
“It is; but I never thought of claiming it,’ 
he answered hurriedly. ‘‘i thought you were 
far too well occupied.” 

“If you don’t want it—— 
proudly. 

“ But I do,” he interrupted hastily, I want 
it more than anything on earth!” 


* ghe rejoined, 


they glided together round, the brilliantly-lighted 
roora to the strains of “ After the ball is over.” 
He was in a dream of \happiness, lost to all 
remembrance of past wrongs or future anxicties, 
And Aunt Julia watched him with a full com- 
prehension of his feelings, but with a great fear 
in her kindly old heart. 
say? That it war all ler fault, and that she 
ought to have kept an eye upon his son. As if 
an old maid’s eye éver had the least influence on 
a@ love:sick nephew ! . 

‘That was the best dance I’ve ever had,” he 
said enthusiastically, and his lips actually 
quivered, ‘Will you give me something to 
remember it by ?” 

She tugged at her bouquet, detached a white 
rose, and put it into his hand. 

“When the rose is withered [ shall be’ for- 
gotten!” she said with a laugh. 

“Never! Oh, Belle, if I only dared to tell 
you-——”’ he began, passionately, but at the same 
moment, Miss Wilkinson laid her grey-gloved hand 
upon his sleeve. 

“My dear boy, time to go. 
been waiting for ages.” 

He wished the horses and the old lady at the 
bottom of the sea ; but he had to hide his feel- 
ings, and look for his sisters, and descend from 
sentiment to prose with a run. 

Lord Belmont wrapped Isabel in her white 
cloak, in an appropriative manner, and bent his 
head to whisper sormething in her ear in a way 
that made Gerald’s blood boil, But what could 
he do? His own tongue was tied, and she was 
free to be wooed and won by the greatest scamp 
on earth, if she choge to allow it, 

“I believe Belmont popped to-night,” Tina 
said in a whisper, as she crawled upstairs to bed 


The horses have 


tired out »y her exertions. 
“And ehe refused him!” Gerald asked, 
quickly. 


“Not likely!” with a sleepy laugh “A 
coronet and ten thousand a-year. Who would!” 

* Would you have accepted him yourself!” he 
asked in fierce diegust, 

“J never had the chance, He goes in for 
beauty, not brains, Good-night, or rather good- 
morning,” and she went off to her bed. 


bath, dressed himself in a suit of well-worn grey 
dittoes, book up bis rod, and went down to the 
river. He thought of that first meeting in the 
garden, when he found that slight girlish figure 
under the arch of roses, How extraordinary it 
wae to think that they had rushed into a quarrel 
before reaching the breakfast-room, and that he 
had called her by an opprobrious epithet when 
talking to his sister. And now she was the very 


and he knew that he could never dislodge her, 


* * 


” 


* 


her evening, asked anxiously if Gerald had paid 
Miss Forsythe much attention, 

“T could bet you anything that he never spoke 
to her. Never saw such a fellow for always 
devotirg himself to girls without a penny,” 

“Tf he ever liked me enough to make me an 
offer I cowld never accept him after that,” 
thought Isabel, with a sigh. 





Her only answer was to walk away from him 








Ah! how every resentful feeling subsided ae | 


Whatever would Mark | 


Gerald thought it no good to go to bed when | 
sleep was impossible, so he had a refreshing | 


light of his life, for she had crept into his heart, | 


Isabel was the only one of the houce-party who | 
came into breakfast with Mr. Fane and his sister- 
in-law, for Gerald had fallen asleep cn the bank | 
of the river, and none of the others were down. | 
Mark Fane, after hoping that she had enjoyed | and they entered a long, low room just under- 


CHAPTER Y. 

Tue situation became almost unbearable for 
Ieabel during the days that followed. In des 
peration she announced her intention of going 
horae ; but to this her uncle vehemently objected. 
He could not quite understand the position of 
affairs with respect to Lord Belmont ; but he was 
juite sure that if the foolish girl went away, she 
j would jose her one and only chance of being a 
| Viscountess, 

Without an angry quarrel she saw that she 
would not be allowed te go; but every day her 
difficulties increased. Whether playing golf or 
| tennis, whether waiking, riding, or boating, Lord 
| Belraont contrived to take possession of her, 
whilst Gerald kept away from her, but was 
always watching her from a distance with sorrow- 
ful eyes, 
| ‘Why don’t you ever speak to me?” she 
flashed out upon him once, for she felt that sbe 
| could bear it no longer. “Am I not worth the 
| trouble }” 
| What is the good?” he asked, sullenly. 
| 
' 

; 





“You have eyes and ears for no one but Bei- 
raont,” 
“Tf no one else will speak to me, how can I 
help it?” 
“No one else?” and he laughed scornfully 
| for he knew that all the men in the house o 
| in the neighbourhood would have crowded round 
| her if Belmont had not stood in the way. 
| “Oh, never mind, if you don’t want to J muat 
trust to cther people,” and with o toss of her 
| head, feeling ready to ery, but looking as if she 
| were very angry, she went off to join in the 
| discussion which was going on in the breakfast- 
room. This was about some charades which they 
were intending to ach on the following Thuraday. 
“The first could be Wedlock,” said Tina, “We 
| acted it once, andit was such fun, ‘ Wed,’ makes 
| a capital act. A girl with a lot of lovers, They 
all propose in turn, sad go off in a huff, except 
| one, whom, of course, she accepts. ‘ Locky I for- 
get that % 
} 








“Oh, don’t you remember ?” exclaimed Made- 
i line. “One of the disappointed lovers breaks 
| into the house in the middle of the night, but he 
is discovered through the noise he makes as he 
| picks a lock. And then ‘ Wedlock,’ the bride 
j and bridegroom come In from church followed 
| by the brideamaids. There is % gigantic cake. 
| which they cut, whilst they drink health and 
happiness to the lucky pair.”’ 

There was great laughter over the distribution 
of parte, and when it was settled that Isabgl was 
to be the bride, all the men wanted to be the 
bridegroom, 

But having determined in her own mind that 
Basil Wilder should be the one of her choice, as 
the least importaut of them all, she laughingly 
declared that che should wait to be guided by 
the impu!se of the moment, 
| In order to give more effect to the scenes they 
| agreed to dress themselves after the fashion of 

a by-gone century, with brocaded skirts and 
| powdered hair, 

“ But I have nothing of the kind belonging to 
me,” Isabel exclaimed, in dismay, “sc somebody 
else taust take my part.” 

“No, no, Miss Fane. Act in a duster or a 
sheet, never mind what, but don’t give it up for 
| anything,” Lord Belmont said, with energy. 

** Come upstairs with me,” Gerald said, in a low 
| voice, ‘ There are lote of old brocades and things 
' belonging to my great-grandmother in the lumber 
} room, Don’t say anything to anybody.” 

They slipped out of the door unpercetved, for 
another hot discussion about the second charade 
had just begun, Gerald led the way, and after 
climbing up a good many stairs he opened door, 


| 


neath the roof. Everything iu it was smothered 
in dust, and Isabel laughed at the clouds that 
they raised when they attemp‘ed to move oue of 
the boxes. 

“Tie something over your head, or ail your 
lovely hair will get so dirty. ‘There, you are not 
managing it at all. Let me do it for you.” 

He took a handkerchief out of his own pocket, 
and put it carefully folded over her small dark 
head, She raised her mischievous eyes to his, 
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aod tue steraness me!ted out of his handsome face 
as if by >” ge 

Ho smiled, and her sweet mouth smiled pro- 
vokingly. He had beeu so backward, so perverse, 
so determined tc be on the defensive, that almost 
against her will she felt obliged to draw him on, 
it would be such a delight, such a crowning 
triumph to make him confess that he loved her, 

He stooped his head with a sudden breaking of 
ali his resolves. A'l° hindrances and obstacles 
were swepd out of his mind by & wave of over- 
mastering passion, His eyes answered hers, his 
lips were pressed to hers, and for one long, mad- 
dening minute sks was held close to his throbbing 
heart 

“Stop!” she cried, rather breathlessly. ‘We 

yusins, I know, but that fa enough !” 

This has nothing to do with cousinship,;” he 
said, with a radiant smile, “It is love, love, 
love ! ” 

‘Do you love me? 
smal! voice, as she 
cheeks. 


she whispered, iu a very 
tried to hide her blushing 


“With all my heart and soul!” he answered, 
earnestiy. 
B 4 


you didu't want to,” she said, with an 
unsteudy iaugh, 

‘But I couldn’t help itt” He took her small 
ace between his two palms and kissed it again 


aud agafn \ud I thought you were going to 
marry Belmont |’ 
‘ Aud go I shall, probably,” looking away from 


him aba patch of biue sky dimly visible through 
@ dirty window. “I’ve not given him hie answer 
yet.’ 

“You will do nothing of the sort,” he said, 
hotly, 

“Why not, when you are going to settle down 
with Marian Forsythe ?” 

“You think I could marry her after this?” 
staring in blank astonishment, 

“Why not! To love a cousin more or less 
need not interfere with matrimony, need ib 7” 

“Certainly, You must marry me, and no one 
@ige, : 

Au uncomfortable remembrance of his father’s 
anger rather damped thé ecstasy of the idea, but 
outwardly he was just as eager as ever. 

“T shall aever marry you,” looking straight up 
inte hia face Ob, Gerald, there is no one like 
you on earth!” with a little sob in her throat. 
‘Bot I wen’d have you. No, not if you go down 
oa your knees!” 

“Tm not going to do anything so melodra- 
matic,” he said, with a smile; “ but nothing on 
earth could make me let you go now I know that 
you love me,” 

“ Only as a cousin,” she whispered, with down- 
cast eyes, 

“A cousin be hanged! My little wife that is 
to. be |” 

And he tried to draw her to him once again 
in the rapture of assured poszession, bub she 
sprang away from him, and just at that moment 
Madeline's voice was heard from the bottom of 
the staire askivg if they had found anything. 

“Not much ab present,” Gerald called out, 
hastily, as he opened a box and began rummaging ; 
“everything up here is so disguatingly dirty.” 

“Then I'm eure I won’t come,” was the 
prompt answer, which was just what he wanted. | 

After diligent search they found a pale-pink 
brocade costume, in which Gerald said that 
Isabel would cut out everyone else. And down- 
stairs they went dragging their prize with them; 
looking decidedly dusty, but so triumphant that 
Lord Belmont looked suspiciously from one to the 
other. 

“T’m uot fit to be seen,’’ Isabel asserted as she 
bold up the begrimed tips of her fingers, 

“f wonder you stayed so long,” said Belmont, 
morosely, 

“It would have been no use to come down with 
clean but empty bands, Now I must go and wash 
them,” and depositing the brocade on the table 
she turned to leave the room, 

“ Promise me that you will choose me in the 
charade,” he said, in a low voice, as he opened 
the door for her. 

“YT should die of bluehing if I did such a bold 
thing as that!” with a laughing shake of her 
head, 





“It would not be bold, when T chose you firab,” 
he insisted, But she did not answer as'she ran 
quickly up the stairs, 

o + * * * 

Gerald walked into his fat .er’s private sitting- 
room late that afternoon pre ared to make a bold 
confession, He could not lear to do anMhing 
underhand, and he felt that he could nop make 
love to his cousin under his father's roof with a 
clear conscience without informing him of hia 
intentions. "ei 

To the outer world Mark Fane seemed such a 
gentle courteous individual that nobody need be 
afraid of, but there were depths iv his nature 
which few except those who kuew him intimately 
had ever fathomed. His temper was usually kept 
well in hand, but when anyone dared to cross 
him it would burst forth in a furious storm, 

Of all his children Gerald was his especial pride 
and favourite. He gloried in his thes. stone face, 
his fine figure, and his likeness to the Fanes of 
years gone by; and it had been his groat desire 
that when he himself wae laid in the grave, his 
son would carry on the old name with even more 
than its former power and dignity. Because of 
the inroads which had been made on his fortune 
this could not be done without money, and 
money could only be obtained through marriage 
with an heiress, 

And now, with the utmost audacity, he actually 
proposed to throw himself away on his pennilees 
coUusIN : 

Gerald atood his ground firmly. 

You ask the girl here, you say thad she is the 


| sweetest girl you ever came across, and then you 


find fault with me because I can’t help fallivg in 
love with her |” 

“Fall in love with ber if you like. You will 
get over it and settle down into matrimony with 
someone else in a year’s time. You are not a 
boy-—pull yourself together, and act like a man. 
Life isn’t all pleasure, and we must often do the 
things we loathe.” 

“{ suppose you wont me to wait till she’s 
safely married to Belmont,” scornfully. 

‘What a fool you are, Ger,” Mark. broke out, 
passionately, ‘‘ can’t you see thab I'm longing to 
make some reparation to my brother for the 
wrong that was done him years ago, and you 
stand in the way like a block? You ruin every- 
thing just for the sake of your own paltry 
fancies.” . 

“Tt ien’t for you to make ation. Tt wasn’t 
you that did the wrong,” Gerald said moodily. 

A change came over his father's face, aud he 
clutched hold of the arm of his chair with ner- 
yous fingers. 

“ Not another word,” be almoat gasped. ‘’ Give 
the girl up, I aay, or else by Heaven I'll give you 
up, and never be a father to you again. Now, sir, 
stick to it if you dare.” 

Gerald’s eyes flashed as he drew himself up 
proudly, and his father saw at once that he had 
made a fatal mistake, 

To threaten him. was to harden him, for he 
would not have been a true Fane if he had given 
up his heart’s ‘lesire for fear of consequences, 

“T would rather die than give her up,” Gerald 
said slowly, and as the words fell on the deep 
silence, Mark Fane groaned. 

He had lost his son! Pride would keep him 
from going back from what he had sald, bub 
Gerald—his only son—the light of ‘the house 
—what would life be without him ? 

Somebody came into the room, and the two 
men looked up in surprise to see Isabel coming 
forward with an excited look on her lovely face. 

“ Unele, don’t be angry with him,” she cried in 
her fresh young voice, “ It’s all a stupid mistake. 
He can’t give me up because he hasn't me to 
give. I'm quite content with being your niece 
and his cousin, and I won't be anything more— 
no, that I won't !” 

“My dear child, I—I'm very fond of you as 
you kuow,” Mr. Fane began hesitatingly, for he 
found the sifuation embarrassing, But people 
cannot live on air.” 

"No, and I didn’b come here to ba a bother to 
you all,” her lips quivering, though she went on 
bravely, ‘I shall go away at once, and then the 
best thing you can all do is to forget me,” 





“Forget you? It is so easy to talk,” exclaimed 
Gerald passionately. 

“And as to your going away, we cannot allow 
that fora moment,” Mark Fane said auxiously, 
for he saw no hope of carrying out his pet 

oject if she left without being engaged to the 

Viscount, 

‘Gerald, you were asked to the Park fora 
few days,” 

“I was, but I shall be wanted on T'huraday.” 

“Well, go; and come back on Thursday even. 
ing,” impatieutly. “Surely you can do that 
much to please us,” } 

“Will it please you?” turning gravely to 
Isabel, 

Tt will please me very much,” with her chin 
io the air, and then she walked out of the room 
saying that it was time to dress for dinner, and 
Gerald never saw that her eyes were full of tears, 
nor giessed that she was hurrying away to hide 
them. ; 

“There's an example for you,” Mr Fi 
exclaimed with shining eyes. “The pluck of 
man, and the sweetness of a woman combined,” 

“ And then you expect me to do without her t” 
passionately, as he went towards the door. _ 

“ Certainly, my: dear ,” soothingly, ““ A 
little self-denial, and then after a year or two you 
will see how sensible you have been.”’ 

Gerald dashed up the steirs, and into hiv own 
room, which he paced like a caged wild beast, 
Aunt Julia, who euspected what had happened, 
sat by the drawing-room fire shakiog her head 
in grave perplexity as she wondered if she could 
do anything to help either of the young people: 


et 


CHAPTER VL 


‘Miss Fang, you might let’a fellow know 
which you ure going to choose for ‘your bride- 
room on Thursday, because, you see, he will 
| ore to get himself up for the last scene,” Basil 
Wilder entreated as he held « skein of silk for 
her on his sunburnt hands, i 

“You are nob im it, so you needn’t disturb 
yourself,” Lord Belmont remarked coolly. 


“T will tell you by-and-by,” Isabel said‘in a . 


low voice, “Don’t listen to what he says.” 

“The Rector has sent up to say that Mr, Basil 
is wanted at home,” a footman announced in a 
solemn tone, 

* Confound it all! They always send for me 
when I’m best off,” the boy exclaimed crosaly. 
“Do have mercy on me, and tell me before I 

.” he added pleadingly, looking up into her 
a with his large dark eyes. t 

“ Hulloa, what’s this?” called ont. Captain 
Forsythe, drawing near, “I’ve more right to 
hear than you.” —~ ” L 

“And I’ve the best right of all,” said the 
Viscount, in a significant undertone, 

** Oh what does it matter?” ant mance 
who was ually wing more and more 
pond ne Tb atau be for a few minutes. 
It isn’t’as if it were for a lifetime,” 

“No; only for a few minutes. Shall we all 
give up in favour of this boy#” Lord Belmont 
asked in a magnanimous manner, because he was 
so afraid that one of the others of whom he was 
really jealous should be chosen instead of him- 
self.” 


“ Qhildren like - i psoas R Daina 
Forsythe, as he pulled his long moustache. 

Besil's face flushed, but he kept his eyes fixed 
on Isabel. She gave him a bright little nod. 
“You shall be the one,” she said almost ima 
whisper, 

" There, you lucky young dog! I hope you are 
satisfied,” Forsythe said, as he strolled away. 

“JT know it is only because you consider me 
a boy,” Basil said, with a mitigated amount. of 
joy. “But I'm swfully grateful, I won't go till 
this skeiu is finished,” ; 

“Tl take it for you,” and Belmont put out 
his hands, But this Isabel could not stand, so 
she hurriedly picked up a pair of eciesors and cut 
the thread. 

“ What did you do that for?” Belmont asked 
her with quick jealousy. ‘ Couldn’t I hold it as 
well as Wilder #” x” 
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~ on his face, ‘as if her life depended on every 


"Tt would have been too great a cdndes. 
censiot,” dropping him a mocking curtsey, as she 
rose from her seat, ' 

“Don’t go! I want to speak to you,” ear- 


_ neatly. 


“But Idon’t want to be spoken to,” moving 
off in @ nervous “hurry. ‘‘Maddy—come and 
dng.” 

Madeline, who was sitting at the other end of 
the room, shook her head, 

“As it is ‘too hot to go out, I was going to 
propose a game of billiards,” 

She was feeling very cross, for she had long 
admired Poreythe, and. he had been 
rather devoted to her before Isabel’s arrival. She 
thought her cousin ought to be quite content at 
having Lord Relmort and Basil Wilder for 
tevoted admirers, without interfering with her 
one particular friend,—whilst Tina did. not care 
in the least eo long as Gerald did not make a 
fool of hisnself, and fall in love with a penniless 
girl, 

Everyone seemed to be too cross to settle to 
anything 5 but the men went off with her two 
cousins to: play billiards, whilst Isabel sat down 
o the piano and delighted the heart of Aunt 
Julia by playing some dreamy music of 
Schumann’s, All the longing in her own 
young heart seemed to be expressed in the 
flood of melody, and she played on with tears in 
her eyes, thinking of Gerald and the love that 
had to be strangled and atifled for the sake of 
peace to others, 

She was so engrossed that she never noticed 
the rumbling of a storm till a red lurid flash shot 
across the notes she was playiog, and was 
followed by a clap of thunder which seemed from 
ite loudness to be very close at hand, 

Mics Wilkineon jumped up to shut the 
window, and throw an antimaceassar over her 
working implements, 

“I hope it will» do no damage,” she anid 
nervously, “Are you nervous, child ?” 

“Nop at all; but there is goniething grand in 
a storm; aud I always feel as if I could not 
laugh when it thunders.’’ 

Just as she had said the words a shout of 
laughter came from the billiard-room. It jarred 
upon her feelings, and without knowing why she 
shivered, 

resently she came and sat down on a low 
stool by Miss Wilkinson’s side, and held her thin 
hand in her loving grasp. A feeling of expecta- 
ion for which she could not account was wpon 
her ; and every time that a door opened or shut 
she nearly jumped from her avat. Yet if you 
had asked her she could not have told you what 
she expected. 

In order to divert her own thoughts, she took 
up & book and began to read aloud, This quieted 
her nerves, and aa the storm gradually subsided 
she grew more composed ; but still she conld not 
help listening to every sound. 

Black clouds still lingered ominously, and the 
thuader growled like a sullen beast of prey 
meditating a fresh assault. 

The room grew strangely dark with the dusk 
of November, instead of the Jong lasting daylight 
of June; and in the shadows, by the door stood 
Pritchard, the butler, with a disturbed expression 
on his pale face. 

“ Please, ma'am, I’ve just heard that there's 
been a sad eeccidenb on the. river,” he said 


solemaly, 


“An accident! Dear me!”. exclaimed Mies } 


Wilkinson, “I’m very sorry to hear of it. Nobody 
we know, I hope ?” 


“1 heard as it was.a party from Chesham. 


Park” hesitatingly. 
_“ The Park |” exelaimed Ieabel, as a pang shot 
through her heart. " 

“Yes, Miss, where Mr. Gerald is staying ; that’s 
why I thought it beat to mention it.’’ 
, Gerald ! oh, good Heavens! it can’t be that 
cear boy!’ gasped his aunt tremulously. 

The others..poured into the room, aad Mr. 
Fane came from hig study. 

The butler could not answer half the volley of 
queations fired out upon him, 

Ieabel hung on to the table, with her eyes fixed 


syllable that fell from. his lips, but he had not 
much to tell, 

One of the keepers had seen a groom from the 
Park on his masters’s best hunter, galloping as 
fast as he could legs to ground in the direc- 
tion of the doctor’s, and a policeman in the road 
told him that @ boat had been struck by light- 
ning, and it was said thatsome of the party were 
drowned, ; 


Tina and Maddy buret into tears; but their 
father, whose face was ae stern as déath, ordered 
the carriage to come round at once, and left the 
room, 

Not to know whether his only son was alive 
or dead! Could anything be more maddening | 

He felt that he could not bear any eye upon 
him, He must be alone—alone with his conscience 
and Heaven ! 

Was this the punishment sent him for his ein 
of the past ? 

Fane Court and all its picturesque surround- 
ings seemed as nothing to him when weighed in 
the balance with the hfe of bis son, 

Oh ! that precious life which was more to him 
than anything else in the whole world—was it 
gone from him for ever? Would he never hear 
that loved voice about the house! Would he 
never again see that tall, upright figure, that 
handsome face with the winning smile, and the 
eyes that beamed truth itself 

“Oh, Heaven, I cannob bear ib} Take from 
me all the rest, but leave me my boy, my only 
boy |” he gasped in the agony of his coul. 

brougham came round {na pitiless down- 

our, with a pair of horses which were known to 

the fleetest, fastest goers in the stables. ‘The 

girls expected their father to come out the next 

minute, acd Tina wae there with her hat on, for 
she meant to accompany him, 

She ran to the study and opened the door in 
enger haste. Acry escaped her as she saw her 
father doubled up on the sofa, his face hidden in 
bis. handa, 

She could not tell for certain if he were in 
agonies of pain, or only anxious to hide the tears 
which he could not keep back, 

"Phe carriage is here,” she said timidly, but 
as he made no attempt to move, she went back 
hurriedly and told her aunt that she was sure 
her father was ill. 

Miss Wilkinson seemed utterly dismayed, and 
ag if she were quite bewildered ; but Milcline 
said quickly,— 

“ Come with me, Aunb Julia to the Park. Tina 
can stay with father, If we bring back good 
news that will do him more good than all the 
doctors in the world.” 

“Yes —go—go!” panted Teabel, who would 
have given anything to get into the carrisge and 
drive off, 

There was every reason for hurry in their wild 
anxiety, so Misa Wilkinson was bundled ivto the 
brou just as she wae in her smal! lace cap, 
Madeline jumped in after ber, Lord Belmont 
‘slammed the door, and the horses sprang forward 
av if eager to be gone, 


as she pressed her lips tightly together, and 
clenched her small hands. 

Without a word she wert with ‘Tina into the 
study, and the two men waited in the hall, ready 
to offer! help. or sympathy, bu) not liking to 
intrude. 

After one glance at the ashy face of Mark 
: Fane, ‘Te ina that he must have some 
sal volatile ab once, an out of the room to 
fetch it, When she came back with it she held 
it to hia lips, and as soon aa he had drunk it he 
seemed to recover, and smiled gratefully. 


on the sofa, and arranged the cushions com- 
fortably under his head. 

“You are very good to me,” he said, gently ; 
“you don’t seem to hate me as much as you 
might.” 

“Hate you? Why should I? You never 
wanted to be unkind to me, I know, but——”’ 
her voice broke, and she hurried out of the 
study and up the stairs, eager to be within the 
privacy of her own room. 





Lord Belmont, ready to dv anything to please 


* Oh, how can I bear to wait?” Isabel thought, | 


Theo with Tina’s help she made him lie dowu | 


her, went to the stables, and in spite of the 
pouring rain rode off to fetch a doctor. 

He and Captain Forsythe were sure that Mr. 
Fane ought to have advice, as they had not liked 
the accountof his attack at all. 

Isabel’s wild impatience would not allow her: to 
stay up:stairs, where «he could not hear the 
carriage arrive, so she went down and placed her- 
self at the window of the break{ast-room where 
she had a view of the drive an‘ of the hall-doer 
But sho was. not allowed to remain, for Tine’s 
voice was heard calling her to. come and sit 
with her father. 

Mark Fane lay quite still ou the sofa with 
closed eyes, buf he was not asleep, No aleap 
could come near him in this time of sickening 
suspense, 

Like the giz] by his side he listened, always 
listened, for the sound of carriage-wheels on the 
— Would they bring bim home with them ? 

urely they would have the sense to do that. 
Nothing elee would content him. If he did not 
come, he would know that it was because he was 
desd, dead in the first flower of manhood, dead 
with furious feelings agains) his father io the 
depths of his passionate nature. 

Mr, Fane bowed bis head and groaned, Would 
he ever forget it? fhe lived to be a hundred-- 
lived to a desolate, sonless old ege—-would’ nob 


almost to madness as the long, lone years dragged 
on? Qh, if he could only recall that one scene 
in the library Gerald would never have been at 
the Park-—Gerald would never have gone away 
from him in bitter anger, 

With a sudden impulse he stretched out hin 
hand to feel after Isabel's. 

* Do you love bim j” he whispered, hoarsely. 

But before she could answer there was the 
clatier of horses’ hoofs, and the uclse of rapidly 
turning wheels.. Her heart leaph into her throat, 
her chest heaved, her breath nearly stopped. 
She stood up and faced the door, shaking frora 
head to foot, Mr. Fane alse stood up, with hia 
hand upon her shoulder, 

There was a joyful exclamation from -'Pina, 
then a quick foot-step came acroes the hall, and 
as the girl’s heart beat like a thovsand haramers 
the door was pushed open, and Gerald himself 
stood upon the threshold, He came forward with 
® bright smile upon his face, 

* Here J am, father,” and as he grasped his 
father’s hand, aud looked into his eyes with eager 
affection, the rest trooped into the reom behind 
him, and no one noticed in the gathering sbacows 
that Isabel slipped from the room, whilst his 
yearning glanceswas seeking her in every direction, 

He was alive. That was enough, She must 
not make a fool of herself before them all, in 
her wild excess of joy. 


tor ae ee 


CHAPTER VII. 

Wuutar she was dressing for dinner Isabel kepi 
telling herself that she must, cool herself to meet 
Gerald with a show of Sndifference, so as to make 
his path amoother. Her fingers still trembled sc 
that she cou!d scarcely fasten the hooks of her 
band, and her colour came and went in a way 
that made her alternately represent a rose and 
a snowdrop. As she came cut into the corridor 
she saw him straight in front of her, and her 
hear! gave a bound, 

* Of all the people in the house, you were the 
only oue who did not care if I were dead or 
alive,” he said, coldly, and she felt as if he had 
dashed some icy water in her face. 

“JT was there, I saw you come in, and then 
---+--” she hesitated, and her lips trembled, 

Ina moment he knew that he had misjudged 
her. He held out his hands, and grasped hers in 
both his own, stooping down towards her with 
his face aglow. 

“ And you were glad, darling }” 

“Gladder than I ever was before,” she said, 
with a deep breath, and then she tore her handa 
away from him, and flew downstairs like 
frightened bird, for she heard steps behind them. 

Mr. Fane came into dinver looking fagged, bub 





he said that he was quite well, and took care uot 


the remembrance of hie own harsliness goxud him. 
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to mention that Dr. Kenyon, who had paid him | 


a hurried visit, had told him to keep perfectly 
quiet. 

Gerald was the hero of the day, for he had 
saved two of the Miss Fiemings from being 
drowned at great risk to nimeelf, and earned the 
undying gratitude of their father and wother, 

It was a near shave for uhe whole party, for 
the boat capsized, and Gerald was the only one 
who could swim. His father kept looking at him 
with such proud affection that Isabel felt she 
would be too atrociously selfish if she came be- 
bween them; so with a rare unselfishness, for 
which no one gave her credit, she put on an air 
of indifference whilst sho was driaking in every 
word he said, and pretended to be listening to 
Lord Belmont. 

It is the fashion to say that “Love must be 
Lord of all,” but she had been brought up to 
think that she ought to sacrifice her own wishes 
for the anke of others, and she meant to give up 
her own happiness rather than destroy the peace 
of this happy home. 

Her father had been cufficient for her during 

all the years of her life, and surely she would be 
able to gain some sort of coutent when again with 
im, and within reach of his love. 
Mark Fane in the study, when doubting 
whether his only son wore alive or dead, had 
been willing to consent to anything if only he 
were given back to him; but Mark Fane with 
his eon safe and well was more bent thanever on 
marrying Isabel to the Viscount, and Gerald to an 
efreas 





His remaoree f 


r the past had gone to sleep, and 
his eager wish for « prosperous future had sprung 
inte revivified life, So the two who loved each 
other so dearly drifted farther and farther apart, 
i the night of the theatricals, Gerald felt 
mye nelined to hang himself than to act 
his part with any sort of animation 

Isabel looked perfectly bewitching with pow- 
dered hair aud the pink brocade, which had been 
adapted to her alender figure by the skilful hands 
of ‘Tinas maid. Could any position have been 
more trying than to f 


h more 


pave | 
to her at the same time in the parts they were 
playing, and in their own persons 1 

Each watched the other with jealous eyes; 
ench was ready to be furious at any advantage 
gained by the other, till at lest she grew reckless 
and flirted with them all in turn, except Gerald, 
throwing them over one after the other in a blaze 
vf uetry, but succumbiog at last to Baail 


Wilder, who, as Captain Sparrowfeet, sued for | 


her hand with passionate earnestness and, to the 
surprise of the audience, won the prize, 

shouts of applause broke out as he kissed her 
hand, and ventured to pass his arm round her 
waist. 

Then the curtain fell, aud she instantly fled 
into the breaxfast-room, which was doing duty 
for a green-room, Lord Belmont followed’ her 
at once, 

** Now,” he said, resolui y, “my 
are not going 
that 


awa} bey in real life; you belong to 
me ! 

As he towered over her, with oulstretched 
arme, she backed against the wall panting and 
breathless, and that same strange feeling of 
powet lessness came over her. 

No; not even to save Gerald from his father’s 


liepleasure could she marry this man, who in- 
pied her with fierce disgust as his face came 
lose to hers 

With a little cry she tried to push him aside, 
aiid as he placed his arm round her slender waist, 

covered her face, 

* Ove kiss!” he murmured. 

just in time, Gerald burried in, cast a 
look round ; and then, with flashing eyes, 
seized the Viscount’s arm 


juick 


“Hold hard, Belmont! what are you after?” 


he asked, fiercely, his blood at fever heat. 
“Confound you! why don’t you mind your 

own business} Mayn’t a man kiss th 

hat promised to be his wife!” 








| lean 
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“My child, I'am so delighted to hear it!” 
cried Mark Fane, who had come in unperceived. 


| Aud he stooped down to kiss Isabel's cheek. 


“ This has long been the wish of my heart!” 

For an instant she was tempted to yield to the 
overmestering forces around her, but the truth 
of her nature would not allow her to countenance 
a falsehood ; aud, as she saw Gerald turn away 
with despair written on every line of his counte- 
nance, she raised her head boldly, and shrinking 
away from her uncle’s intended embrace said, 
quietly,— 

“Tord Belmont is only carrying out the 
charade in here. I promised to be Captain Spar- 
rowifleet’s wife, and no one else's,” she added, 
erophatiecally. 

“T never was more in earnest; on the con- 
trary,” remonstrated the Viscount, “ I--I-——” 

“Time for next scene!” exclaimed Tina, 
rushing iu, “Belmont, you are to be the 
burglar!" 

* And, perhaps, you may be more successful in 
breaking locks than hearts!" Gerald said with a 
triumphant smile, as they went out of the room 


| together, 


* You go and look after your guests,” his father 
called after him crossly ; for he was intensely 
anvoyed at what had taken place. “ Isabel, if 
you have refused Belmont I must tell you that 
you are the most foolish gir] Lever saw. I can 
only suppose that, in apite of what you said the 
other day--—” he hesitated. 

“ Don’t be afraid, uncle,” she interposed with 
a curling lip, “I will try to be as mercenary as 
other people for the future.” 

And, with her head in the air, she walked out 
of the room, 

Mercenary! Did this chit of a girl dare to call 
him that because he loved his children aud wished 
them to be comfortable after he was gone? And 
yet how lovely she was, with such an air of high- 
bred grace as his own daughters could never 
acquire, 

It was no wonder that Gerald loved her. He 
against the doorway, wondering why it was 
that although his life eo far had been fairly suc- 
ceasiu!, something had always cropped up to 
thwart his happiness. 

Fane Court was his, his very own, but ever 
since this girl had been in the house he could not 
get his brother out of his head. 

Whan he stood on the, terrace and watched the 


| lighte aud shadows fall across the glades of the 


park, he thought of Herbert pacing up and down 
the narrow limits of a villa garden with the sad 
look on his face which had been imprinted on it 
so many years ago when he found himself dis- 
inherited, 

ind now, as shouts of applause reached him 
from the drawing-room, he knew that all the 
praise and all the admiration of that crowded 
room was given to Herbert's daughter. 

“Oh, il this were only reality, and not a play,” 
murmured Basil as he looked down into his 


time has | bride’s beautifal face. 
to throw yourself | 


uy 


“You absurd boy!” Isabel laughed. You 


| must do something for a living and nmake a name 


before you are clogged with a wife.” 
“IT know—~but I mean to work hard, indeed, I 


y 


| do,” he said earnestly. “I shail aink of you, and 


that will spur me on, if anything can,’ 

“ And when I am at home with my dear old 
dad I shall think of my boy-friend, and wonder 
how he is getting on,” she said, with a sweet 
emile. 

The boy bent his head, and surreptitiously 
kissed her hand, and the next moment Tina 
called him to assist in moving away the chairs, 
and arranging the drawing-room for a dance, 
Isabel slipped away into the breakfast-room to 
mend a string of pearls which had given way on 


| her bodice. 


Lord Belmont, who bad been watching his 
opportunity, immediately followed her in, and 
shat the door. 

“T am not going to bother you,” he said 


© girl who | quietly, as he'saw her glance at the door, as if 
And he looked | she meant to escape. 


“You bave made it evident 


down on the other man’s flushed face with an | to me that you don’t care for me. But I don’t 


insolent look of triumph. 


want to be the laughing-stock of the house, I 


All the colour went out of Gerald’s face, ac he | am going to be off to-morrow?’ 


fooked in turn at his cousin for av explanation. 


“So am I,” she said quickly, 


| of the fast fitting hours; and after a 








His face brightened, but he wentlon as if he 
had not heard. 

“As it is our last night together will you 
forget that you are angry with me, and treat me 
as a friend?” 

“Yes, that I will,” she said cordially ag she 
broke off her thread, and puton ter glove, “TI 
should like to be friends with every one when I 
— this house.” 

“With everyone ?” his eyebrows. 
“That is a large order. But never mind, the 
see: Shey begun, and we must ‘dance this 

‘Remember our compact,” she said as she 
entered the drawing-room, Gerald, who was 
standing ut the door, looked round quickly and hia 
face darkened. Their compact—did it mean that 
she was playing an underhand game with the 
Viscount after all? But no; hecould not doubt 
her, for the next moment her eyes met hiy a0 
sweetly and frankly ; and when he went to claim 
a dance she gave it him, and yet another and 
another. 

“Td is my last evening here—so I may have 
my fill of enjoyment,” she said to herself reck- 
lessly. ‘‘ It shall be to me like the last breakfast 
of the convict,” j ’ 

The charm of his manner worked upon her so 
that she felt half-intoxicated by the pleasure 
urous, 
breathless waltz she let him lead her into the 
quiet solitude of the conservatory, although on 
any other night she had avoided it so carefully. 
There was a sofa in the corner to which he guided 
her pipe 5 steps; and then, as he dropped 
into the seat by her side he put his arm round 
her, and murmured,— 

__ “My own—my own! ” as he drew her close to 
him. 

“To-morrow I shall be gone,” she whispered, 
* This is our last good-bye.” 

Pher dark moustache touched her blushing 
cheek. 

“Teshall be faithful to you always, darling, no 
matter what comes,” 

“No, you mustn’t, or I shail have to marry 
somebody I hate.” 

“ You shall not marry anyone but me—that I 
swear,” passionately. , 

“Oh, Gerald—Gerald! When I think of the 
future I feel so frightened,” clinging to him in a 
sudden panic. 

“ Frightened of what, dear?” he asked in 
lexity. 

“Frightened of what I shall do,” in a low 

voice, ‘“‘ There, I never meant to say ii, Oh 

let us be happyto-night and forget ail the rest !" 

“JI always forget everything, when I'm with 
you,” he murmured tenderly. 

“ Hark | someene is coming,” and she eat up 
in nervous haste. 

“This is our dance, Miss Fane; and Khold 
you to your compact,” Lord Belmont said, as he 
stood before them, with a fierce light, in his 


pe 


eyes. 

“T'm not going to break it,’ and she stood up 
at once, 

*“T must have the last,”’ Gerald put in quickly. 

*' Yes, the last,” and she looked back at him 
with a strange yearning in her eyes. ‘ And then 
—good-bye to-morrow.” — 

“To-morrow,” said Lord Belmont, in a low 
voice, ‘‘ Who can tell what to-morrow will bring 
forth?” and he pressed her little hand against 
his side, as it rested on his arm. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


LorD BgsLMONT was not a man to let any scru- 
ples of honour stand in his way, when he had an 
object before hia eyes. 

He was accustomed to getting what he wanted 
as soon as he asked for it, poary “s resistance 
had only made him more eager in her pursuit. 

A wild scheme came into his rom which he 
meant to carry out on the morrow, but he did 
not impart it to anyone except one or two con- 
federates in London. 

He went up to town by the midday train, 
telling everyone whom it concerned that he had 
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i t ment there; and. Isabel 
Se ies she seen the last of him for 
ever, as she 7 = from the window. 
Pi or sorry th «jh ot to him!” 

coals ‘00 e. 
“ Thankful,” answered frankly. "I had 


such » queer feeling about him, as if he could : 


make me doa thing quite against my will.” 

“A kind of b , do you mean!” he 
asked uneasily. have heard some oda 
stories about him, but I never believed in them.” 

“ Gerald, I’ve had a telegram from Birkett 
and Robson. Young Chaloner has got into 
trouble about that cheque I sent him,” Mr. 
Fane said, in an irritated voice. “I had gout in 
wy hand, and my signature was a mere scribble, 
so they absolutely refused to cash it; you must 
see about it at once.” 

“ All right, father ; the four o’clock train will 
do, I suppose?” thinking to himself “Hurrah | 
I can escort Isabel.” 

“ Atonce, I said. You will just do it if they 
get the cart ready in five minutes.” . 

In his heart he was glad of an excuse for 
sending his son off, for he thought last good- 
byes were most dangerous, 

Gerald went off in a mad hurry, much against 
bis will; but he whispered to Isabel that he 
would meet her at Paddington if he possibly 
could. 

She shook her head, but os she made her 
lonely journey, it was cheering to think she 

ight catch a glimpse of him at the station. 
he Fane and his sister-in-law saw her off, and 
kissed her very affectionately. 

Her uncle insisted on putting her into a first- 
class carriage, and at the last moment he pressed 
a handsome Russia-leather purse into her band as 
aeouvenit, On opening it later on, she found 
four five-pound notes in it, and a slip of 
paper with these words: “ Buy yourself a little 
present with this, my dear niece, from your most 
affectionate uncle.” 

Ought she to take it? She did not know what 
her father would say, but it would be rather de- 
lightful to have some money of her own, and not 
to be always troubling him for some. 

And now she coul: get him a splendid new 
pipe, as he bad broken his old favourite, 

Oh ! it was good of dear Uncle Mark, and she 
thought of his worn face tenderly as the train 
carried her farther and farther from the Court. 

It was odd, she thought, that Captain Forsythe 
and Basil Wilder bade her good-bye with 
pale faces and | gs after future meetings, 
but Lord Belmont gone off saying he would 
not disturb her as he heard she was packing. 

Was his devotion to her all 9 sham—a sort. of 
comedy in real life ? 

As the train glided into the terminus she 
looked out eagerly in the hope of seeing Gerald, 
bub he was not there. 

Feeling lonely and bewildered by the crowd, 
abe was wondering how she would ever find her 
luggage and get it put on a cab, when a familiar 
voice, said,— 

“ Can I be of any service to you !” and looking 
round quickly she found Lord Belmont by her side. 

His manner was respectful, almost reverential, 
and he was evidently on his best behaviour, so 
she accepted his help gladly. 

“IT want to get to Victoria as quickly as I can, 
or Tehall lose my train to Elvedon; but I must 
find my luggage first.” 

“All these cabs are engaged,” looking round 
with an air of perturbation. ‘“ Don’t know what 
you will do, Tell you what, Miss Fane,” as if it 
were a sudden thought, ‘you must honour me 
by using my carriage. I'll back my horse against 
any cabbie’s, Tiere, porter, put that box on the 
box of that brougham. Get in, there’s not a 
moment to lose.” 

‘My cousin said he would meet me,” looking 
sagerly round, 

_ Sorry that you have to put up with me 
instead,” shrugging his shoulders. ‘ Get in,” 


and he looked at her with strangely compelling 

eyes, “ unless you are bent on losing your train. 
Oh, no, no, my father would be so anxious.” 

Sh¢ put her foot on the step, but instinct made 

“ I—I—don’t know if itis right.” 
i on page 44.) 


her hesitate, 








BRENDA’S GUARDIAN. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


JoHN TREMAINE was buried in the- pleasant 
flower-planted cemetery, and his friend remained 
& guest ab London Tower. 

Oddly enough, the persoa to protest sgainst 
this arrangement was Mrs. Levnox. She even 
went so far as to remonstrate with her employer 
on the subj 

“TI can’t understand Mr, Trelawney caring to 





stay in the house where he lost his friend,” she | 


said, disapprovingly, ‘‘and if he has just come 
into an estate in England he must be wanted 
there to see about it.” 

“You talk just like a woman,” said Kenneth 
Norton, irritably ; “a man doesn’t get mopish 


and take « dislike to a place just because some- | 


one ‘has died there, I find Mr. Trelawney a very 
pleasant companion, and as he took his passage 
in one of the Castle Lines steamers he must wait 
a fortnight till there’s another or forfeit his 
money, You had the man here first without 
consultfng me, whatever has made you turn 
against him ?” ‘ 

“TI haven’t,” said poor Mrs. Lennox, feeling 
sat upon. She always came off second best in an 
encounter with the master of London Tower. 
“ He’s a very pleasant affable man, but ['m afraid 
he admires Brenda, and——” 

She was interrupted. Mr. Norton turned on 
her, his eyes literally blazing with anger. 

“Look here, Susan, if you put any nonsense 
into Brenda’s head I'll never forgive you, she’s 
nothing but a child, and won’s dream of the 
A B C of flirting or love-making unless you tell 
her to, and Trelawney’s a man of honour who 
wouldn’t abuse my hospitality. 

“You were afraid of such a thing happening 
yourself once,” objected the governeas. 

“1 did not know whom you'd let into the house,” 
he returned. “J'd trust old Penfold’s nephew 
through thick and thin. It will be pleasant 
when [| go home to England to renew the 
acquaintance, so look here, Susan, I don’t often 
interfere in domestic matters but I won’t have 
John T:elawney snubbed.” 

Mrs, Lennox said no more, she kept her sus- 
picions to herself and hoped against hope she was 
mistaken. She dared not even bint her fears to 
Brenda lest she should make the girl think of 
what she dreaded, but she found the fortnight of 
Mr. Trelawney's visit intolerably long, and 
counted the days till he took his departure, 

* Heaven guard my child,” sobbed the poor 
lady in the solitude of her own room, “and save 
her from wrecking her whole life as ber mother 
did. Oh, Ivy, Ivy, I have striven to keep my 
promise and be a mother to Brenda, but i have 
no authority over her, and her father,is perfectly 
infatuated with this Trelawney.” 

But all thinge have an end, and the last day of 
Mr, Trelawney’s visit came at last. Mr. Norton 
did not press him to prolong his stay, perhaps 
he had been impressed in spite of himself by Mrs. 
Lennox. He saw his guest on the post-cart, and 
returned to London Tower with a singularly 
grave face, 

“Four more weeks; my Brenda, and we shal! 
be starting for Cape ‘own ourselves. Tell me, 
my child, shall you be pleased to leave Africa?” 

“T shall be delighted,” breathed the girl sg 
want to see the world and have friends of my 
own, papa. When we go to England you will let 
me be like other girls, won’t you !” 

He looked at her tenderly. 

“You will never be like other girls to your 
father, Brenda, to him you must always be the 
most precious thing in life.” 

She put her little hand iu bie, and rested her 
head lovingly on his shoulder, 

“Am I like my mother ?” she whispered, “ do 
I remind you of her a5 she was wheu you first 
knew her?” 

But Mr. Norton quickly disengaged himself 
from her embrace and left the room. He never 
had mentioned her mother to Brenda, apparently 
he never would. 

He was annoyed to find the next morning an 





urgent summous to him from Cape Town, some 
business in connection with winding up his 
affairs in the Colony demanded his presence, 
There was no post-cart til! the following Friday, 
but Mr, Norton made no difficulty of driving to 
Honerton in his own spider, changing horses at 
several places on the way, bis trusty coloured 
coachman accompanying him and seeing that the 
hired beasts were returned to their owners on the 
homeward route, 

**T am afraid I shall only beat home a few days 
before we start for England,” he told Mrs. Len- 
nox. “J shall bave ample time to eee to my own 
packing, but you hac better begin your own and 
Brenda’s. The furniture will be eold with the 
house just as it stands. I only want to take 
away purely personal things, and | would rather 


leave too much behind than too little, do you 
understand }”’ 

* Yea.” 

He hesitated just a moment, 

"Do you still persist in your intention of 


parting from Brenda as so reach 
Eagland ¢” 

A shadow flitted over the pale patient face, bub 
the answer was prompt and decided, 

“Yes, When she takes her place in Euglish 
society, brenda will ueed me no more, and there 
are other claims on me,” 


nh as We 


"You actually mean to goon with thai after 
all these years {” 

6 Ves,” 

“You are a simpleton,” he retorted; “but 


there, good women always are, It seems to me 
the sex must be fools or knaves. I am a little 
anxious to see in which category to place my 
daughter,” he added, bitterly. 

“ Kenneth,” cried the patient woman, “I think 
you are the cruellest man [ ever met. I grant 
you have been wronged, cruelly wronged your 
self, but you need not let it spoil your whole 
nature,” 

“ Hasn’t it spoiled my whole life?” he per- 
sisted, “and killed every hope in my heart. 
There, there, Susan, 1 did not mean to vex you. 
I never blamed you for what happened long ago. 
I never shall. Brenda loves you, you have done 
your duty by her nobly, and I would gladly keep 
you with her,’ 

Mrs, Lennox shook her head, 

‘* Another needa me more. Though I love 
Brenda nearly as my own child, that other is 
dearer to me.” ; 

"You will want money,” said the rich man 
bluntly. ‘‘ Of course I disapprove of your policy 
and think it madness, but I can’t see you in need, 
so [——” 

She interrupted him, 

*T could not take 3 gift from you for that,” 
she said hastily,“ and indeed I have enough. 
You have been so generous to me that I have not 
touched my little income for the last twelve 

ears, so that it has accumulated at compound 
interest, and with what I have saved out of my 
salary I have about eighteen hundred pounds 
besides my pension.” 

“ A mere pittance.” 

“JT don’t want toberich. I should have far 
leas chance of succeeding if I lived in a big house 
and had two or three servants.” 

He sighed, 

“Tt’samadscheme, At least promise me this 
much, that you will never tell Brenda.” 

“She shall never hear it from me ; but are you 
sure it is safe to take her to England where the 
story waa public property ?” 

“Yes, because so long « time has elapsed 
peome must have forgotten the miserable 

usiness ; besides, Brenda does not rush into 
sudden intimacies, and a person would need to be 
on terms of very close friendship with her to speak 
of that,” 

Mr. Norton left home the next day. He had 
often gone away before for weeks at a stretch, and 
he was only to be absent a little over a fortnight, 
but yet Mrs. Lennox saw him set out with a 
vague presentiment of coming trouble. She felt 
neryous and upset ; she told Brenda she was sure 
there was thunder in the air, it always afTected 
her nerves, 

“We will begin the packing next week, dear,’ 
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she said quietly. I really feel too upset to do | face from her two protecting bande, “child, don’t 


anything this morning,” 


You had better go and lie down,” ssid Brenda | 


affectionately, 
will set you up.” 
* But you will feel so dull and lonely.” 
“{ will go for along walk and take Prince,” 
aid Brenda, a vivid blush dyeing her face and 

eck, for she was not used to deception, but Mra. 
Lennox did not notice her confusion, She was 
too glad tu retreat to her own room and recline 
ver aching besd on her pillow. 

Poor woman ! she might not be very clever, 
bub she was quite right in distrusting John Tre- 

rney, 

That gentleman had Isid siege to Brenda’s 
beart boldly, with such results that she thought 
him quite indispeasable to her happiness. 

Joho Trelawuey had net gone to Cape Town. 
[ve jeft the post-cart a few miles from London 
and driving back to Milton, took up his 
abode at a boarding-house there while he 
awaited the course of events at the Nortona. 

lie did not give his real name at Milton, and 
took care to avoid Dr, Peterson (none else could 
scognizve him as Kenneth Noxton’s guest), and 
10 was over at London ‘lower very often, when- 
ever he thought himself safe from detection he 
was at Brenda's side, He had gained such an 
ascendancy ovér the girl that she was like wax in 
hie hands, and he moulded her to his will. 

Ti was a cruel and! uncqual gimme, the man of 
ihe world versed in every skilful act for winning 
women’s hearts (and breaking thei), and the 
young girl who had lived almost as secluded as a 
nun 

Except her father aud Dr, Peterson, and an 
-qually old minister, Brenda Norton had never 
veen even on friendly terms with a man. When 
she was driving with her father he introduced 
her casually to such acquaintances as he met, but 
sbe had never spoken more than a few ‘brief 
formal phrases to a man, till Joho Trelawney 
became her father’s guest. 

it was fascination rather than love; the girl’s 
heart was sound, untouched, but a glamour 
blinded her, She believed herself passionately in 
love with Trelawney. In his presence she had ao 
will but his, in his absence she was dimly con- 
scious she was playing an unworthy part, and 
that the father who had idolized ker all her life 
was dearer to her reaily than the man who was 


? 


leading her to deceive him; but for themost part 


LOW) 
’ 


’ 


Brenda did nct give nerself time to think, she 


was led blindly on by her infatuation, 

When she had seen Mrs, Lennox safe in her 
‘wn room Brenda stole out of the house’ and 
strolled towards her favourite wood, which ran at 
the back of the Tower grounds, and where she 
felt pretty sure of finding Mr. Trelawney, sitice 
ne would certainly have heard in Milton of her 
father’s intended absence, 

She was not mistaken, Trelawney rose from 
he trunk of a fallen tree anc stood confronting 
her like some dark shadow of evil, It was nota 
month yet since the banker's drafs for five 
hundred pounds had reached the friends in their 
miserable hut, Some of the money had been 
spoat laviehly, with the result that Mr, Trelawney 
wae perfeetly gob up, He looked very 
handsome, and his voice was full of passionate 
tenderness as be greeted Brenda. 


most 


‘a quieb rest in your own room | 











| 


trifle with me, for £ warn you I am & 
man, Brenda, I love you dearly, I want you for 
my own, will you be my wife?” 

The poor startled bird made one last effort at 
freedom, it was as th some instinct. warned 
the gir] not to give the fatal promise Trelawney 
demanded, 

“T have known you such a little while,” she 
stammered, “ and I am so young.” 

“ Righteen is quite old enough te be married,” 
persisted Trelawney, ‘and I must have, your 
provolae, Brenda, I tell you I won’t be-played 
fast and loose with. You muat promise;to be 
tuy wife or we must put an end to this,. Do you. 
think I am a stick or a stone, child, that.you try 
me so?” 

“I never meant to try you,” she anawered, “if 
Tam so tiresome you had better say ‘ good-bye,’ 
and not trouble yourself any more about me.” 

“ Little witch'!” he murmured passionately, 
‘* it’s nob x0 easy to suy ‘ good-bye’ to such a face 
as yours. Brends, my darling, be merciful, 
promise some day to marry me, I won't speak 
to your father yet, I will give you pleuty of time, 
my sweet wild bird, only, dear, before you leave 
London Tower, give me your word that some day 
I may claim this little hand.” 

T don’t love you,” the girl anawered. naively, 
"at least, 1 don’t think so,” 

He smiled, 

“If you hesitate I-don’s mind, it proves that 
you do love.me, sweetheart, Ab, little girl, I 
never guessed what was to happen when [ saw 
you standing just outside your father’s gate like 
the fairy mistress of an enchanted palace bidding 
two poor wandering mortals te eater and refresh 
themselves,” 

“I wish Mr. Tremaine hadn’t died,” said 
Brenda, thoughtfully; “ Il aever saw anyone before 
so near their death, and do you know, Jack, 
sometimes at night his face contes before me and 
I can’t drive it away }' 

That face haunted Trelawney waking and 
sleeping, but he only said gently, — 

“He would not harm you, poor fellow, in life 
or death. He admired you very much, Brenda, 
he thought you were like the—the girl he was 
engaged to,” 

“ And am I?” 

**T never saw her, so I can’t say, I only knew 
Tremaine after he came out here. Brenda, you 
are keeping me in suspense,” 

He had his will; it was an unequal contest, 
and he had fascinated her so thoroughly she was 
incapable of judgment, and ¢o it came about that 
in the bright ra sunshine Brenda promised 
to be his wife. 

There was no voice to warn her of the danger 
of the man’s true character, and of how he sought 
her for her father’s gold, Brenda was quite be- 
witched by his handsome voice. Trelawney had 
but to speak and she obeye.l. 

His plans for the future were soon disclosed. 
He would sail in the Median, if he could thiuk of 
any reasonable excuse to explain his delay to Mr. 
Norton, Arrived in England, be and his fiancée 
wold part, but not before her father had invited 
him to visit them ; and, on accepting the invita- 
tion, Trelawney would ask his host for Brenda, 

“T don’t think he'll refuse,” said the girl, 
brightly; “ father has never denied me anything 


‘And Mrs. Lennox wil! not live with you in 
England }” 


L thought you would uot fail me, my darling. 
{ heard last night that your father would e | since I can remember,” 
AWay. 
“He has gone to Cape Town for about a} 
mrinight, isn’t it horrid, be will only be home 


start,” 


ten days before we lay 
' i his plan of sailing on 


ar eae 
Situ Kecps tuo 


£8 





tho first of March 
“Ves, Jack, couldn’t vou sail in the Median 
0% It would be deligutful to travel cogether,.” 
“There’s ouly one thing against that, dear. 
Y father thinks [ am already far on my way 
and in the Durkam Castle.” 
jut you might tell him you had been 


det sed / 
fr 


here on business,’ 
The business of making love to his daughter, 
b Brends ?” 
‘* Oh, don’t,” aud she blushed crimson, ‘‘ don’t 
talk like that, we are only friends,” 
acy at ‘ ”y 3 — 1 y oT ey } 
ok at me,” he said sternly, drawing her 


ee 


—? 


“Oh, no; she leaves ue at Plymouth or wher- 
ever the ship stops.” 

“‘T’m glad of thas That woman hates me, 
Brenda, but for that I would speak to your 


“Why should Goody hate you ?" 

“ Perhaps she doesn't want you to marry any- 
one,” he rejoined; “she may think you wouldn’t 
want a chaperon auy more then.” 

“Tt isn’t that, she is leaving of her own accord 
when we get to England. Jack, you can’t think 
how I long to tell her.” 

* About us?” 

“ Yes; ghe’s been like a mother to me, and I 
can’t bear deceiving her, 





When I came ont just ! 


now, and she pitied me for having a long lonely 


walk, I felt lixe a Raper: . 

# Ltr “ had a lone): ig ogg ote ge — 
reto. ack, pressing. bi to the 

hair; “and, Brenda darling, if you 
told her our secret we should be partea a! once, 
that woman positively hates me.” 

“But why!” Brenda, * -; 

‘‘T can’t tell you, Remember you are a minor ; 
your father haa the power to part us for three 
long years ; think of: that, dear, and, don't let 
that awful widow even suspect our secret,” 

“ That awful widow ” was at this very moment 
co slowly towards them, ‘The headache had 
yielded to an hour’s quiet sleep, and she started 
to meet Brenda, hoping to enliven ithe girl's 
solitude. ptt 

Alas, the sound of yoices told her.the truth. 
She did not advance to confront the lovers, she 
simply could not. She walked sorrowfully back 
te the house and sat down on a Madeira loun 
on the verandah, where Brenda found ber . 
ay-hour later. yee 

Oh, you are better, Goody, I am so glad |" 

“Yes, my headache is quite cured, my child. 
I came out to tect you, Brenda.” re? 

“TJ euppose you went the wrong way,” returned 
the girl, “as you didn’t overtake me.” 

“T went to the hazel-wood and I heard voices. 
Oh ehild—child | what is this that you"have 
done? It will half. break your father’s heart 
when he hears you have been meeting Mr, Tre- 
lawney clandestinely in the wood.” 

Breuda held her little head erect. She felt 
bitterly ashamed of herself that she could not 
assure her kind old friend that she had done no 
wrong, and Mr. Trelawney was coming to speak 
to her father on his return. Her promise to 
Jack made this impossible, and the painfulness 
of the situation e her aggrieved feelings find 
vent in anger. 

“T wonder you had not too much honour to 
apy on me like that,” she burat out. “ And if I 

id stay a few moments to talk to Mr, Trelawney, 
is he not my father’s trusted friend! Was he 
not here for days as an honoured guest ?” 

« Brenda,” said Mrs. Lennox, gently, “ my poor 
child! has he taught you deceit already? You 
were not a few minutes with Mr. Trelawney, but 
half an hour.” 

The interview had lasted about two hours, so 
Brenda could hardly deny the charge. 

“T believe you went outto meet him, and that 
ib is not the first time.” 

i Well ! ” 

* You must know your father woald be very 
angry. You have been into no sdciety, and you 
may be ignorant of many social laws, buf you 
mus feel there is something wrong in your 
father’s guest bidding him good-bye and starting 
for Cape Town, but really putting up Milton for 
the purpose of waylaying your father’s daughter.” 

It was quite true, Brenda could nob deny it, 
but she felt simply furious. ; 

“TfI bad had advantages like other girls I 
should know more of the world,” she said, pas- 
sionately. “Ihave no mother or sister, Ihave 
not a single friend, why should I give up the only 
person who takes any interest in me because of 
your fussy English scruples }” 

‘*T shail write to your father,” eaid Mrs, Len- 
nox, gravely, ‘‘he will know how to deal with 

ou,” ' 
' Brenda looked at her anxiously. 

* Don’t tell papa.” 1 

* Child, you force me to it, you scorn my 
authority, Ais may be of some avail,” 

* You are quite wrong,” said Brenda, " if you 
think I am going to do anything dreadful.” 

Mrs, Lennox looked at her sadly, 

*T suppose you mean you are not going to re 
with Mr, Trelawney. I don’t believe he would do 
anything that could endanger your fortune ; bud 
can’t you understand that meeting him like 
will cause scandal ?” : 

*'T must see him once again,” said Brenda v 
decidedly ; “ but since you make such a fuse about 

it I don’t mind promising you that it shall be our 
last meeting if you will give me your word nobto 
write to papa.” 

‘Very well,” ssid Mrs, Lennox after a pause, 
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“IT don’t want to write to him, it would bea very 


ful task. 
'* Goody,” there was a sort of painful lump in 
the girl’s ¢hroat, “I know you think 
but I can’t explain.” 


me horrid, 





Tue driver came back safely with the news that 


Mr. Norton had caught 


wend fora long drive. 
bad i and, Cates 
waago allusion rey 





came into the drawing-room 
gad said shortly,— 


_“Tam going out, don’t eay I deceived you this ‘ola chil 
time, Goody, I am going to.meet Jack ,Tre- 1 fe 
lawney ; bubL promise you this shall be the dast |) 


time till papa comes home.”. 
She was gone, 


Mrs, Leunox.took a book, but she could nog}. 
8 " 


read, and pushed it away in annoyance. 


tried to work, but. her tears spoilt the cambgi A ee 


she was s@wing, and she had to give upij 
attempt. Mths Mig 


she asked herself. . ‘I was in his 
favour to start with because of his devotion to 
his friend ; but from the day of poor Mr. Tre- 
maine’s death I have well-nigh hated his comrade, 
aad I would stake all I have in the world there is 
some dark secret in his _ If only I could 
save Brenda from him. She is such a child, she 
can’t understand my fears, Oh! how I wish Ken- 
aeth would come home, I can’t bear to think of 
what may happen, If Mr, Trelawney gets 
Brenda’s promise to marry him her whole future 
vill be shadowed,” . 

And down in the wood the two she thought of 
30 anxiously stood in eager consuliation. 

“Mrs. Lennox heard our voices the other day 
and knows you meet me here,” the gir! began ; 
“of course I never told her we were engaged, 
that is our secret, but she seemed so upset and 
made such a fuss I promised I would not meet 
you again till papa came home.” 

* And when will that be?” 

“Not for ten days yet, he went for a fortnight 
and he’s only been gone five days. Jack, you'd 
better not stay in Milton, why not go on to Cape 
Town }” 

He shook his head, 

“ And leave you to the tender mercies of your 
stern guardidn my little girl? I'll not be so 
hard-hearted as that,” 

He drew’her close to him and kissed her, He 
was proud of the girl's sweet fresh beauty, but 
ne never forgot for a moment that she was av 
JOLT6H8, 

“ou won't let them drive me quite out of 
your heart, darling, and we shall meet on. board 
the Median, However, I mean to stay on in this 
neighbourhood for the present in spite of Mrs. 
Lennox,” ; 

_Their parting was prolonged aa lovers’ partings 
Citen are; and it was getting late when Brenda 
<urced up the avenue of gum-trees to London 
40Wer, 

Somehow the moment she was out of Tre- 

iwney’a sight his fascinations lost their spell and 
she felt a terrible remorse for her own dreadful 
conduct... How.ghould she ever look her father in 
the face again ? 

apes hew strange impulse stirred withia her, 
aad Brenda Norton's resolve was taken ; a3 soon 3 
her father returned, she would tell him al! and 
“put am end to this miserable concealment and 








“ Why do I dislike and fear that man so mineh.?” [ge 
: his 





deception ; he shou!d know all, and if he was angry 
may could cn Moog ‘ 

strange i er father seized on the 
girl as she walked on towards the only home she 
could ‘ . How happy they had= been 


tad London Tower. 
‘their new life across the oceam be as 
ul as the old one sonearly ended ’ 
nking in the sky and the golden 
rays bathed London Ef ‘F 
‘ SPR RRLY: Sapte 


But there was no one in the Adi ron, 
Brenda looked into the dising-ronm; wad library, 
Goody wes: nob 40 


om ‘iat she would 
















ar ene aye 
Lknow that something terrible 


# Susan Leanox could hig dly 
‘Nany poor little Brenda.?%,, 
t keep mein suspenge;; do 


ote ihe tS) je? 
Goody's voice was weak and 

ppe"my poor child bear ib bravely. 
renda you have no father now,” 


It was quite true, Kenneth Norton, who | 


had seemed the personification of health and 
strength, had been knocked down in Adderley- 
street, Cape Town, by a ruu-away horse, the 
wheels of a cart passed over his body, and he was 
taken up quite dead. 

A telegram had conveyed the cruel facts to 
Mrs. Lennox. The post later on brought a few 
sad details, but nothing could alter the terrible 
truth, Kenneth Norton had been killed in the 
prime of his strength and power. At eighteen 
poor beautiful. Brenda was alone in the world and 
the heiress of half-a-million of money. 

The girl's grief was terrible, even Mrs. Leunox, 
who knew how dearly Brenda had loved hor 
father, had, nob expected her to be so utterly 
broken down. 

She could nob understand what gave the 
poiguancy to the girl's grief. She could never 
tell him the truth now, never more could sob. out 
her confessions and receive his forgiveness. 

And just in proportion as she grieved for her 
father Brenda bated the very thought of John 
Trelawney, it was his fault that she had deceived 
the dead, at the very moment that her father 
breathed his last she must have been listening to 
her lover’s words, the spell which had fascinated 
the girl was broken once and for all, she saw her 
lover as he was, and knew that he was unworthy 
her trust, 

The one desire poor broken-hearted Brenda 
had strength to form was a frantic wish that she 
might never see Mr. Trelawney again, 

Mrs. Lennox never left. the gir! until she had 
seen her fall into a heavy troubled sleep, then 
she crept away to her own room and sat own to 
face the change which Kenneth Norton's death 
musb perforce make,ia her life 

Between her and her employer had jeen a 
strange, mysterious bond; they shared together 
the secret of a terrible sorrow, and they both 


dearly loved Brenda, and determined that ab any | 


cost they would keep the knowledge of it from 
her; but apart from this Kenneth Norton and his 
child's governess were not what might be called 
close frienda, 

He was astern upright mau, so secure in his 
own integrity that he no pity on those who 
swerved ever so little from duty’s path. 


She was a large-souled tender-hearted woman t 


| who, however much she might hate the sin, had 
love and compassion for the sinuer. 

Mr, Nortou’s death would make no difference 
to Susan in a pécuniary sense, since she had 
resolved to leave her aituation and live on her 
owa means; but she had nob the least idea of 
the contents of the merchant's will, and if he 
had appointed her Brenda’s guardian she would 
not forsake the girl in her loneliness. 

She was thonkful for one thing, that the 
journey to England was decided on, fiondon 
Tower already sold, and the date of their depar- 
ture fixed, it seemed to her she had nothing to 
fo but continue the packing until she heard 
farther from Mr. Norton’s lawyer. 

Brenda’s heart was full of pain, but she was 
outwardly much calmer than she. had been the 
night before, and as they sat at breakfasb, which 
neither had much heart to eat, she talked to 
Mre, Lennox with a composure the elder woman 
envied. j 

we siall of Gtay here,” she eaid, 


a ff 8 


uppose 
anxiously, “Oh, Goody, Edo ao long bo go 


apn te ean never bear'this place again. 
“a Lennox aisated ber thab there would be 
‘mothing to deiaii them at Jaondon: Towar, She 
*bhought of sending: to Honertom tocgeedf that 
day’a train brought a letter from-Oape Towa. 
‘y'Phe letter camo, it was trom: Ma, Wiagton, the 
dead man's lawyer, who offered either torcome to 
Migs Norton, himself, or send one of his clerks 
armuge all needful business in the neighbowshood 
before:the heirgua ra. Lennox lef$ ity 
Hementioned that Mr. Norton had evidently 
had apreseutinens that he chould die suddeniy, 
for among hie papers woe o slort note directing 
that he'should be buriedin the nearest cemetery 
to the place of his deveage, and that kis funeral 
should bef the plainest possible description. 

Mr, Qlayton was appointed sole executor of the 
will, and would have the winding up and manage 
ment of affairs till be handed over his charge to 
two trustees resident in England who were te 
look after Miss Norton’s property in the futare. 

There Was « great deal on which he wished i 
confer with his old friend’s daughter, and he 
suggested the ladies should come to Cape Town 
a3.soon as practicable, and remain his guests until 
thé sailing of the Median, 

* What is your own wish, dear!” asked Mrs, 
Lennox of Brenda, 

"Tet ua goat once,” pleaded the girl 5 ‘this 
+ plate seems to choke me; surely Mr, Clayton 
can send a clerz to see to everything after we 
are gone, we need nob wait for that.” 

Mrs. Lennox wired'an fnquiry as to whether 
this was practicable and receiving an affirmative 
reply fixed the next day for their departure, Mrs, 
Short, Brenda’s old nurse, would remain in charge 
at the Tower. 

But there were two things the heiress did 
before she left her childhood’s home, of which 
she did not speak even to Mra, Lennox. 

She placed a wreath of late autumn flowers 
upon the stranger's new-made grave, and she 
wrote a farewell note to his friend, 





“Tet everything be ended between us, I can 
never forget that you tempted me to deceive the 
bestand kindest futher girl ever had. 

“DBrevpa.” 


Even till the last moment when she entered 
the carriage which was to’ convey them to the 
nearest railway station Brenda was haunted with 
the fear that John Trelawney would present him. 
self at the Tower and insist upon seeing her. 

She started at every sound, andan unexpected 
footstep sent her, nearly into convulsions ; but 
she said nothing to Mrs, Lennox, and it waa the 
gentle widow herself who firrs broached tho 
| subject of Brenda’s lover, 
| My dear child,” she began nervously, “don’t 
be angry with me, but I hope you have made up 
| your mind not to marry Mr, Trelawney ” 
| And Brenda answered with a vehemence which 

surprised herself. 

“J wouldn’t marry him if he were a duke, 
| Goody ; my eyes are opened now, and I know he 
| must be bad and heartless or he wouldn't have 
| taught me to deceive my father.” 

Mrs, Lennox felt relieved. She saw nothing of 
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MR TRELAWNEY LOOKED VERY HANDSOME, AND HIS VOICE WAS FULL OF PASSIONATE TENDERNESS AS HE GREETED BRENDA, 


ir. Trelawney, and hoped their sudden journey 
to Cape Town would remove all chauce of further 
trouble from him, 

The moment of departure was a sad one, 
Brenda wae leaving the only home she could 
remember, and leaving it for ever 

England was to her a strange unkoown country 
her tears fell thick and fast as she said ‘* Good 
bye” to her old nurse, and bade farewell to the 
uative servants who had gathered round the gate 
to see her as she drove away. 

In vain Mrs, Lennox tried te comfort her. It 
was a very desolate, sorrow-stricken girl who left 
London Tower on that sunny February evening. 
They were to travel all night, and hoped to reach 
Honerton in time for breakfast before the Cape 
Town train started, 

There was a rough little shanty at the station, 
vhose proprietor catered specially for the trav- 
eucra. 

Mutton piee and coffee were the chief articles | 
of hie 
be bought at almcst fabulous prices, 

“To ie the Inet link with home,” Brenda said 
sadly, as she watched the spider drive away 

om Honerton. “Oh, Goody, what will Eng- 
and be like without my father, how can I bear 
.0 go amovg strangers without him !’ 

There was but scanty time for breakfast before 
the train came iv 

‘The station-master, who had knowa Kenneth 
Norton well, found an empty compartment for 
the two ladies, and tried to make a sympathetic 
speech to the orphan, but ended by shaking hands 
with her, which expressed his good will much 
better, and was far easie: 

“V'll wire to Mr. Clayton that you've started,” 
he said, kindly (station-masters are generally 
gentlemen in a country where the railroads are 
& government monopoly), “and he'll be there to 
meet you when you get round, never fear.” 


menu, while bananas and oranges were to 
| lover. 





The bell had rung, the train was on the verge 
starting, when a little dirty Hottentot boy 
vashed wildly on to the platform and made 


straight for the carriage which contained Brenda 
Norton. 

He threw a paper ball at the window with so 
true an aim that it alighted in the girl’s lap 
just as the train moved slowly out of the station. 
Mrs, Lennox had not noticed the incident, 
she was at the further end of the carriage 
trying so to arrange the ecanty curtains as to ehut 
out the sun, whose heat wou!d soon begin to be 
oppressive. 

Brenda looked at the missile half carelessly, 
and then mechanically began to unroll it wonder- 
ing if the lad had any object in thus hurling it 
at herself, 

It proved to be a single sheet of thick creamy 
nete-paper on which she read, in a bold, mascu- 
line hand,— 


“Nothing ie ended between us. I claim your 
promise and shall hold you to it. In life and 
death you are mine and mine only, do not drive 
me to extremities, my wife you must be, but it 
rests with you to make me a tyrant or a devoted 
No more now, look for me on board the 
Median, “J. os 

Brenda dropped the paper out of the window, 
and lay tack in her corner with white, scared 
face, and terrified eyes. 

She knew so little of the world—this girl who 
had been brought up in as secluded a manner as 
any country maid, she knew she had written to 
J x he Trelawney notes which might be considered 
love- letters, but could it be that these gave him 
& power over her? 

t was too dreadful. 

Love and fascination are widely different. 
Brenda had never loved John Trelawney even 
when her senses had been spell-bound by the 
strange magnetic power he exercised over her, 
there had been moments when she shrunk from 
him in terror, and now—why now the charm was 
broken, and she would sooner have joined her 
dead father in his silent home than have married 
her first lover. 





On and on tore the train through the barren 
plains and vast area of veldt, on and on through 
fertile valleys and pleasant homesteads towards 
the African metropolis, : ‘ 

Brenda lay with closed eyes and Mrs. Lennox 
thought her sleeping, while all the time the girl’s 
brain was racked by one agonising question, how 
was she to escape the terrible snare into which 
her own folly had betrayed her ? 


(To be continued.) 
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Tre Japs smoke in a peculiar manner. Their 
pipes have very Small metal bowls, with bamboo 
stems and metal mouthpiece, and only hold 
tobacco enough for three or four whiffs. They 
use a tobacco which is cut extremely fine, and 
looks more like light blonde hair than anything 
else, It is ofa good quality, however, The 
Japs take a whiff of smoke and inhale it, letting 
it pass out through the nostrils. They rarely 
smoke more than one pipeful.ata time; but if 
they do smoke a second, they dump the little 
ball of ashes out of their pipe, which they refill, 
then light it with the ashes taken from the 
bowl, 


Aw. animals when taken for a sea-voyage be- 
come tamer, and even the wildest seem to be 
overcome by a certain feeling of dependence and 
helplessness. Monkeys generally suffer greatly 
from mal de mer. Birds are affected by the sea, 
for they never sing during a voyage. Fowls and 
geese soon become thin, and cocks generally cease 
to crow; ducks, however, retain their usual 
spirits and appetite. Cate and dogs usually be- 
come very uneasy on the sea; the former turn 
shy and hide ; the latter keep as close as possible 
to their human protectors. Oxen, buffaloes and 
horses make friends with strange attendants 
more quickly during a sea-voyage than on shore. 
Pigs, ducks and snakes are the only cregtures 
that are apparently totally uninfixenced by the 
ge8, 
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BARBARA’S ROMANCE. 


—i0i— 


CHAPTER I. 


In the library of a handsome mansion at the 
West-end a girl sat alone, her beautiful eyes fixed 
on space, her thoughts very far away. 

She was just twenty-one, She was beautiful, 
rich, and gifted; but there was a secret in her 
life, and on this bright summer’s day she was 
awaiting the advent of the man who was to reveal 
it, and to make plain all that had puzzled her. 

Barbara Clive could but dimly remember her 
father, who had died when she was a little child, 
but she had a vague impression he had not cared 
for her. Her mother, a beautiful, fragile crea- 
ture, had simply worshipped Barbara with every 
fibre of her and the girl had loved her 
fondly in,return, while conscious ali the while of 
a secret which divided them. 

She never questioned her mother as she grew 
up. Lady Clive was so gentle and delicate her 
daughter would not have troubled her for the 
world. Indeed their positions seemed strangely 
reversed; it was Barbara who guarded and 
protected, Lady Clive who clung to and leant 
upon her, Then when Barbara was nineteen and 
just hoping to enter the gay world the slender 
thread of her mother’s life yess oe 

Linda Clive died almost suddenly ; her last 
words as she held Bab’s hand in hers, a wild 
prayer for her darling child’s forgiveness. 

Sir Reginald Clive had been one of the 
wealthiest baronets in England. He was sixty 
turned when he married, but he had been very 
devoted to his girl-wife,and when he died he 
gave a striking proof ef his confidence in her, for 
he left her sole guardian of their daughter and 
bequeathed his whole fortune to her absolutely, 
leaving little Barbara entirely at her mother’s 
mercy, 

_ People had shrugged their shoulders then, and 
declared it was tempting Providence, a girl of 
tweoty-eight was sure to marry again, and a step 


4p I ‘ 





SAID PHIL, GRAVELY; “WalIT TILL YOU SEE ASHLEY-GREEN IN A NOVEMBER FOG,’ 


father would make ducks and drakes of little 
Barbara's inheritance ; but these prophecies were 
not fulfilled. 

Lady Clive never took a second husband ; 
she seemed to live only for her child. She 
would have ruined Bab by over-indulgence had 
not the girl possessed one of the sweetest 
tempers in the-world. She made a point of 
inviting the new baronet, Roger Clive—her 
husband's nephew— very frequently to the 
Hall, and encouraged in every way his intimacy 
with her daughter; and then, when at forty, 
she gently passed away, her will electrified 
society almost as much as her husband's had 
done, for she ene Clive Hall and ite 
revenues, the family plate, jewels and heir-looms 
to Sir Roger Clive and his heirs for ever, 
while to her lawyer in trust for Barbara she left 
her own savings—which were very considerable 
—her original portion of ten thousand pounds, 
ani her jointure, which wae twice that amount, 
and she begged her old friends, Mr. and Mrs, 
Dean, to act as Barbara’s guardiaus, and to give 
her a home until she came of age. 

The person who protested most against the will 
was Sir Roger. He declared it was cruel of any 
woman to disinherit her own child, and that he 
would never take —— Lady Clive’s folly. 
Whereupon Barbara told him her mother must 


‘| have bad some reasom for fhe act, and Mr, Dean 


—an able lawyer—assured the young baronet the 
bequest being to himself and his heirs, it was 
not in his power to refuse it, 

Mrs. Dean, who had been Linda Clive’s school- 
fellow and life-long friend, advised Bab to wait 
patiently till she was twenty-one, when her 
guardian would have an explanation to make to 


er. 
“And just remember, Bab, we love you 
dearly,’ said’ the warm-hearted little woman, 
* Tom and I are delighted that for two 
years we shail keep you with us.” 
Sir Roger found remonstrances of no avail. He 
had to take the estate and its revenues, From a 





very poor detrimental he became one of the best 





partis in London; but Belgravian soothers 
reaped no harvest from Lady Clive’s strange 

uest, The young baronet proposed to Bab 
aud when she refused him, eying cheerfully she 
would not be married just Ot of pity, he went 
abroad declaring he should not return for at 
least a couple of years. 

Mrs. Dean was nothing if not praciical; she 
told Bab that with fifty thousand pounds she 
was still an heiress, and that she owed it to her 
position to go through a Londvux seagon, 

So when the year of mourning was over Miss 
Clive was introduced, and other men besides Sir 
Roger desired to secure her as a partner for life ; 
but Bab passed through her first season withous 
the slightest fancy for anyone; and now when 
the day after her twenty-first birthday she sat 
awaiting Mr, Dean’s disclosures, she was perfectly 
heart-whole and fancy free. 

He was a good deal older than his wife. A 
childless pair, they loved Bat with no common 
affection, and he looked unusually grave when he 
came in and took a seat opposite ber at the carved 
oak table, 

“Don’t look so troubled, Uncle Tom!” said 
the girl, affectionately; “I assure you I don’t 
feel at all frightened. I know mother loved me 
dearly, and if she thought I should be happier 
without a large estate and huge fortune she was 
quite right to give them to Roger.” 

“She loved you dearly,” said Mr. Dean, “and 
if she sinued, her sin hurt no one in the world, 
remember that, Bab, if you feel inclined to judge 
her harshly.” 

The girl looked up with a strange startled ex- 
pression, 

“ Please tell me everything,” she said, simply, 
“and help me to understand.” 

It was not a difficult story to understand, aad 
it was one which enchained Bab's attention from 
the first. So far from judging Lady Clive 
harshly, she thought of her with even deeper 
tenderness than before. 

It was such a simple etory. 

Mr. Armstrong, a self-made man, had one 
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Jarling wish, to secure a title for his only child, 
Linda. 

When Sir Reginald Clive (rather older than 
the merchant himeelf, by the way,) proposed to 
Linda, her father accepted him, just as though 
the girl herself had no voice in the matter. 

And she loved someone elae, one of Armstrong’s 
own clerks, a young man of twenty-five, Lancelot 
Tudor by name. They were secretly engaged ; 
and, for her lover's sake, Linda was readyoto defy 
her father. 

But Mr, Armstrong was firm. If his child 
refused Sir Reginald he would dismiss Tudor 
without a character, 

Even thirty years ago there was ® térrible 
competition in the ranks of clerks, and Linda 
knew enough of commercial life to know that if 
the threat wae carried out her lover's future was 
blighted. 

For his owu sake she gave him wp,and married 
Sir Reginaid, She and Tudor met again once, 
and once only. 

Lady Clive was otaying at the sea-side with 

“ nurse and baby; the little girl, born five 
years after marriage, was strangely delicate, 
and there seemed little bope of rearing her. Sir 
iteginald war away spending the winter in Algiers, 

When little Barbara die his wife was almost 
frantic; he had so passionately desired an heir, 
what would he say whev he heard be was child 
leas ¢ 


I'he nurse ceme to the fescue. There Was, she’ 


toid her lady, staying In°a humble dodging na} 
far off the spagious apartments ocoupied by Lady 
Clive, theWife of a Cityoclerk who had twin 
daughters, just the sge of the dead child, 

The Tudors were poor, desperately poor ; the 
,urse’s sister, who was their landlady; knew that 
even their week’s holiday had been hard to come 
by. Why should not one of their little girls take 
the place of the losh child of the wealthy house ? 

“ Mr, Tudor’s not long for this world, my lady; 
they do tell me his cough is something fearful, 

nd it muet 
hildren is provided for.” 

They met again, the two who had been lovers. 
Mary and her sister, the landlady, had paved the 
way, and there were but the last details to 
arrange s 
"T will bé good to the child,” said Linds, 
faintly ; “if you will trust her to me I will love 
ber as my own,” 

But the wrong to your husband!” 

‘Babies are much the same to an old man,” 
she said, with a little note of meaning in her 
voice. “He will know no difference, If you 
agree, he cannot taunt me with being childless, 
and [—~T shall have something to love. But will 
your wife consent ?” 

"Yes. Poor girl, she knows that before long 
she will have to be the bread winner, it will 
lighten her burden.” 

So it was done, N 
the tw 


eature save the father, 


living child for Lady Clive’s dead baby. 
Mrs. ‘Tudor, who had not a suspicion of ber hus- 
band’s old romance, felt thankful for the roll! of 
bauk notes which were brought to her with the 
tiny waxen body, 

Fortune favoured Lady Clive’s deception, for 
Mary Brown wmarried and went to Australia 
not long after, and she did so well there that she 
induced her sister to join her: Lancelot Tudor 
went over tu the great majority, and his widow 
married again in indecent haste, as it seemed to 
Linda Clive, though really the taterval was two 
years, 


Sir Reginald never “took to” his little girl. 


ile was proud of her beauty and childish grace, | 


but he cared very little for young children, and 
he almost worshipped his wife, s» that the dispo 
sition of hie property which puzzled so many 
people was really the simple outcome of his own 
feelings. 

I verily believe,” Mr, Dean told Barbara, 
"your mother would have worried hereelf to 
death had you been the unconscious cause of 
wronuging Sir Roger.” 

“She was not my mother,” said Bab, sadly, “but 
oh, Mr. Dean, I loved her more than I chall ever 
love another mother,” 


ease his mind to know one of his | 


» mothers, Mary and Ler sister knew of | 
the transfer, of the exchange of the City clerk’s | 
And | 


*‘And now you understand why Lady Clive 
made such a peculiar will, and why she was so 
careful that nothing should come to you ‘br 
not her own to dispose of as she pleased; she left 
the money to me in trust for you, lest if this 
atory ever gob repr should be disputed that 
you hadaright toih™ 4) 

“Do you think [dere a right to it, Mr. Dean 1" 
| Most certainly ; Lady Clive might 

her personal property to the meresb' str: 


without wronging Sir Roget. 7m im, Ns 

“Need we tell anyohe ?° People: taight ‘judge 
bear that.” =») 

— erbatnre, 


her harshly, and I couldn’t 

“There is no need to tell & 
except,” he smiled, “ when you: whom you 
will make happy, ' I thiak»your husband ough’ 
to know the truth,” Fe iy 

“T shall never marry anyone, Mr, 
wonder if———” 

“Go on, my dear,” he seid kindly, “you, may 
trust me entirely,” a 

“Indeed I do. I was wondering if Mrs. Tudor 
would ever try to find me‘out?” Mey) 

“T think mot: she knows of course that Lady 


Olive ie deady'she mus have read that much in 
the papers ; if she had meant fo have been any 
trouble to you she would have'taken some step in 


ul 


j can you tell me auything 


the last two years.’ 

‘Where ‘gees 
shoud her?” ; ; 

“Ihave made it my business to find out all I 
gould,” said Mr, Dean. *' Lady Olive felt certain 

vould want to know, / Hart--that. is 
present name-da the wife. ofasurgeon who 
praciives in a very poor part of Landou ; they 
have a very large, family and very badly off” 

* And [ am’ rich; at) Lie os 

“You have Béatsthing’ like two ance 
hundred pounds a year,;a very comfortable allow- 
ance fora young lady but not much divided 
between a dozen.” 

“Do you mean that my mother has twelve 
children |” 

“Not quite ; but the house at Ashley-green is 
very full of children, Mr, Hart was a widower 
when your mother married him, and his eldest 
son is twenty-five, then comes Elizabeth, your 
twin-sister, and your mother’s eight children by 
her second marri rai from ae sailor boy of 
seventeen, to a little girl of five.” 

* And they are poor?” 

“ Desperately poor, but it is honest poverty, 
| Bab; they have lived in one house for years and 

pinch and scrape ; I daresay they take a long 
| time to pay their bills, but it's mot the -kind: of 
poverty which flits by night, or swindles trust- 





ing tradespeople.” 

“ T must go and see them,” said Barbara. ‘ Oh, 
no,” as she sawa coubtiul look on Mr. Dean's 
face, “I never thougat of pouncing down on my 
mother and ssying ‘I am the child you sold 
more than twenty years ago,’ she would be quite 
justified in turning me out if I did, but I should 
like to go and live near them and make friends, 
and then when they had got to like me I would 
make them take some of my money.” 

Mr. Dean smiled, but his eyes were not quite 
dry for a}l that, 

‘You have a generous heart, Bab, but, my 
dear, you may be preparing a big disappointmen? 
for yourself,” : 

“How can I” 

“You have been brought up im luxury and 
refinement, you have never hada wish ungratified, 
you can’t look at things from the same stand- 
point—-as your twin sister, shall we say? Life on 
small means in a semi-genteel neighbourtwood 
| blunts the feeling, Bab ; Elizabeth Tador may be 
a very worthy young woman, and yet jar on you 
terribly.” 

“Does Mrs. Dean kuow this story!” asked 
Barbara suddenly. 

“Yes; and foretold 
Mrs. Hart’s within a we 

“Then I shall talk to her about it, 
understand,” 

Mr, Dean put one hand upon her arm with 
almost a father's tenderness, 

“My wife and I love you dearly, Bab ; can't 
| you be content to stay with us until Roger Clive 
| comes home?” 

Bab blushed crimson, 





ow would rush off to 


She will 





e deft | 
i Ww Well,” the ? 


[your mother-was an -rvaaee 





“T am very fond of you and Mrs, but I 
don’t think you understand. Roger and I shall 
never be more to each other thau we are now.” 

“He wished it otherwise,” 

“He thought he did,” corrected Bab, “ He 
Was so sorry about mother's will, he thought he 
would like to marry me just as a @ up, 
because I had not god Clive but it was pity 

really, Mr. Dean, and not love,” 
gave a half sigh, “I 
you must-have your own way;.. Only, 
Sittin Te: Go pee tia sfon Ee ts 

vations. I'm no let you. lve 
oe lodgings at -green and er *- . - 

~ Now you'd better go and , 

She'll be as sorry to lose\you as: 
there'll be a grain of consolation to 
bering she foretold just what 
declared you would leave us 
Hart’s as soon as you heard this story, 

Mrs. Dean proved a great deal more con 
ing than might have been expected. She had 
been Linda Clive's school fellow, and had been on 
intimate terms with her id the few brief months 
of her romance before she had been obliged (for 
his own sake) to give up Lancelot Tudor, 

“Your father was the handsomest mian I ever 
met,” said Mrs. Dean, ‘I never wondered at 
Linda’s infatuation, Your mother, well, I never 


saw her myself ;. but-——” 
“ Plened apeakpinialy,” implored Bab, 
your father married beneath 
him. I have heard that bitterly ‘reckless after 
he lost Linda he to his landlady’s 
daughter. I can’t tell you ifitis true, Anyway 
y woman,” 


‘Dovyou snow semen’ t. Hart?” 
ah — ~HeAs-a Clever surgeon, and 
much-liked % in his own locality, It 
is neay Rotherhithe,“a piece called Ashley-green. 

“T never heard of Ashley-green,” said Bab, 
despondently. 

‘No; well it is a quaint old-fashioned corner 
of London, an-easy walk of London Bridge station, 
and not very far from the new Tower bridge 
people talk so much about. I daresay when that 
is finished Ashley-green will be improved out of 
knowledge; but now’ it is just a coruer of old 
London.” 

* And how am I to go there and get acquainted 
with the Harts?’ asked Bab. ‘You are so 
clever, Mrs. Dean, you must be able to suggest 


something.” ; 
“Well,” said the elder lady with a quaint 

smile, ‘the first thing is to change your name. 

Clive would betray you at once. Now, if we 


lent you ours.” 
It sounds delightful. I’m 


“ Barbara Déah. 
very grateful for the loan.” 

“Then you know you often call me ‘ Aunt,’ 
so there would be nothing impossible in my intro- 
ducing you as my niece.” 

“ Oaly you don’t know the Harts yourself !” 

“True; but an-old friend of mine is married 
to the vicar of Ashley-green. I mei her the other 
day after a long separation, snd she begged me 
to go and see her, Ivan take you with me, and 
we will go this very afternoon.’ 

They wenb by water at Bab’s request. It was 
a baking hot auramer's day, and she shrank alike 
from the crowded Hast London trains and stuffy 
omnibuses, They embarked at Chelsea pier and 
tanded at London. Bridge, where 
declared she knew the way perfectly to - 

een. 

Wiel when she saw it Barbara felt that it was 
another world to the gay crowded London she 
knew so well, The wy old church had stood 
the wear of centuries. The disused burial-ground 
was converted, into A orc og public garden with 
shady tvees and comfortable benches, and a little 
way beyond was the vicarage, a quaint, gabled 
house, looking as quiet and as t ib 
had not been so near the noise and din of the 
great city. 

Mrs. Menzie received them warmly, Woren 
who live out of the beat of mere fashionable 
callers know how to welcome the rare visite of 
an old friend as no-one else. cam do. She told 
them of her husband’s work, and her own 
attachment for Ashley Green, declaring its only 
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drawback was the difficulty of obtaining « teacher 


for her little girls. 

oe Phey je coc and nine now, and ought to, 
have better than mine ; but our house 
ie not large enough for us to start a resident 


governess. I not care bo have anyone 
from a distance, who had always to come by train’ 
or omnibus ; I can hear of no one in this 
ueighbourhood likely tosuitus.” = 

iS Fp Re GCE 
impulsively ;. t : surprise on, 
Mra M aie face, she was thankful to leave the 
explanation to Mrs. Dean, 

“ Bab bas been caught by the fever of the age,” 
Katy told her friend ; “ there ia not the smallest 
oceasion for her to earn money ; but she has set 
hor heart on doing something. She has been well 
educated and is fond of children. If you really 
like the idea, Meta, and there is anywhere in this 
neighbourhood where she could board, I think 
some arrangement might be made, at any rate 
for a short time,’’ 

“ After Chrigtmas, when my boys go to. board- 
ing-school, I shall have, room for. a resident 
governess,” said Mra. Menzie; “ but if Miss Dean 
would come to me till then it would be » great 
convenience, and,” with a smile, “ I'll promise, 
Katy, that if she tires of her industrious fit. and 
wants to leave meat the end of a month I won't 
feel aggrieved,” 

“ And ie there anywhere for her to board {” 

* Lots of pee here would gladly take boar- 
ders,” said Vicar’s wife; “but I think Miss 
Dean would do best to go to the Harts, He is 
our doctor, and a very pleasant; man, I detest 
his wife, but she is quite 4 cipher in her house, 
everything is left to the eldest girl, and she, poor 
thing, has a very hard time of it, Only, Mise 
Dean, I warn you the fare will ba very plain, and 
the suxroundings terribly lacking in elegance and 
taste, Bessie is a dear girl, but she has been 
brought up with no advantages whatever.” 

“ Are you sure the Harts will take a boarder?” 
inquired Mrs, Dean ; “ would they not be hurt 
at such a proposal }” 

“ Bessie has begged me over and over again to 
find her someone; it is a big, rambling house and 
they have plenty of room,” 

“Do let us go there now,” pleaded Bab ; 
“unless Mrs, Menzie wants to consider before she 
agrees to try me }” 

“JT don’t want to do that,” said the Vicar's 
wife ; “ Lam afraid, though, the salary I can afford 
woa’s suit you.” a: 

“Tt will be quite enough,” said Bab, when it 
mm mentioned ; “ Pve something of my own, you 

ow.” 

As they took. leave the two elder ladies were 
for a moment out of reach of Bab's hearing, and 
Mrs, Menzie said, with a smile,— 

“A disappointment, L suppose} Girls used to 
g0 into a decline when their love affairs went 
wrong. Nowadays they go out into the world aa 
hospital nurses or governesses, I foresee I shan't 
keep your pretty niece long, but ['ll take great 
care of her,” : 


CHAPTER II. 


It was, as the Vicar’s wife had said, a big, 
rambling house, and Mr, Hart only rented suc 
@n expensive abode because.it had been the home 
of a doctor for a century, and boasted a detached 
wurgery, ted lamp, and all the needful impedi- 
menta of the profession, - As he once told Bessie, 
if he left the house, it was so eminently suited for 
4 doctor some other practitioner would certainly 
take it and set upin opposition, 

4 Mrs, Hart, mum!” said the pert little 
wondon servant io some surprise, “She never 
sees nobody ; Miss Beasie’s in, if she'll do {” 

rhe ladies were ushered into a big sunny room 
ou Uhe first floor ; from the window you could see 
“he public garden, formed out of the old chureb- 
yard, and the chi tops of the Vicarage. 

-lunney tops abounded in scenery of Ashley- 
green, they wert its chief feature. 

A thin, fair-haired girl came in with a hasty 
apo.ogy 5 she wore a much-faded blue eambric 


Less, hali-covered by a large apron, 


“My mother is not well enough to see anyone,” 





she told Mrs, Dean, "It it is anything I can | enough for Phil,” said Mrs, Hart disdainfully. 


do-——" 
For a moment Mrs, Dean waseilent. ‘The con- 
trast between the twin sisters struck her a3 so 
Barbara was tall and the very picture 

of health, there was no shadow of delicacy about 
her ; had ‘6 rich damosk glow iv her cheeks, 
her brown eyes wore clear and brilliant with 
life and spirits, she carried herself well; she 
looked like a gir) whoge life has always been spent 


had ye > 28. 


She was tall too, but #0 thin one wondered if 
she never mp ee at all, and so incessant motion 
had worn flesh off her bones. Her hair, 
which was the brightest shade of gold, was 
twisted into a most unbecoming knob at the back 
ot her head, as though she had no time to 
devote to its arran mt, Her eyes had a 
heavy look about them, as though she never knew 
what it was to feel quite rested. But for all 
that it was a taking face. The expression, if 
sad wag sweet, “and the voice had a ring of 
music, 

Mrs. Dean explained her errand, Bessie looked 
at Barbara with dismay. 

“We do want a boarder very badly,” she said, 
frankly ; “but I’m afraid things here would not 
be nice enough for Miss Dean,” 

“T won't give much trouble if only you will 
try me,” said Barbara, “It is a great iivantaes 
to ba so near the Vicarage.” 

The guestion of terms followed, Bessie’ asked 
eigh shillings a week, Barbara was going to 
offer more, but a look from Mra. Dean stopped 
her, If sho wanted te keep up her réle of 





daily governess ‘she must make no show of | 


wealth. 

One remark made just as they were leaving 
convinced Mrs. Dean that Bessie knew nothing 
of her own parentage, and believed herself reatly 
and truly the surgeon’s daughter. 

“Yes, we have lived here a great many years, 
ever since I can remember. Manima used to try 
and persuade father to move, but he loves the 
oe place, and we, his children love it for his 

e." 


The ladies had gone, the door had closed on 
them and Bessie was thinking of calling the 
children into tea, when someone came in to the 
drawing-room with a agai halting step, and a 
fretful voice said peevich 

“Who's that just gone out, Bessie? It looked 
like two ladies. I haven’t seen a lady for years.” 

*« You'd gee plenty if you went out, mamma,” 
said Bessie, cheerfully, and then she told of the 
visitors’ errand, 

“* Bighteen shillings a week !"’ said Mrs. Hart, 
“you should have asked double. Then J might 
have had a few invalid comforts ; but you are 
selfish and never think of yout poof suffering 
mother.” 

Tn point of fact Mrs, Hart looked snd really 
was far stron than. Bessie, but she had 
assumed the role of invalid some years before, 
and never dropped it. i 

*T don’t think she could have afforded more, 
mamma. She is to be daily governess at the 
vicarage, and I know Mrs, Menzie did not mean 
to give a high salary.” 

“She does not look like a governess.” 

“T fancy she has rich relztions. I liked her 
very much,mamma, Her uame is Dean, Barbara 

0 ” ° 


Mrs. Hart wiped her eyes. 

“Tf it had been anything but Barbara. That 
hame always lacerates my feelings, and reminds 
me of my ost child, Your twin sister was called 
Barbara.” 

“Well, mamma, she is better off,” said Bessie, 
a little wearily, “and you have ven children left 
you know.” 

“Ten! I am gure I never count Philip aa 
belonging tome. He takes good care to show he 
knows I am only his stepmother,” 

“He is a dear good fellow,” said Bessie, 
warmly. “And you know, mamma, things are 
hard for him... He is so clever and so ambitious 
it is a shame he should have to settle down here 
just because father can’t afford to pay an 
assistant.” , 

“What is good enough for your father is good 





“ My head is aching badly, Bessie, and Iam gojng 
to lie down, You can give the chitdren their tea. 
Bring me a cup first, and I think 1 could eat a 
round of buttered toast.” 

Making buttered toast ia not a pleasant occups- 
tion in the dog days. When Philip Hart looked 
into the dining-room on his return from his after- 
noon round he found Bessie with her face burnt 
& bright crimson, sitting wearily at the head of 
the table trying vainly to keep order among the 
seven children, 

“There, youngsters, I’m sure you've finished, 
away with you. Bessie and I want a cup of tea 
in peace, you've tired her out.” 

" We haven't,” said Lotty, a pert child of ten, 
“she would burn her face over the fire making 
mamma's toast.” 

The “fry'’ cleared out. Phil looked at 
Bessie with a graye, rigs ogg rg face. He was 
perfectly aware that Hart was his step- 
mother, but as he had remained til] the age oi 
ten under the care of some maternal aunts he 
had nob learned the fact that Bessie was not his 
sister, . Mr. Hart senior bad quarrelled with his 
wife's sisters, and was not likely to acquaint them 
with his second marri They lost sight of 
him iddeed utterly, till their own diminishing 
income forced them to seek him out and give up 
Phil to him just whed he was ot an age, ‘as his 
stepmother pit it, to eat them out of house and 
home. 

Between Phil and Mrs, Hart existed an intense 
animosity, smouldering rather thau active, the 
young man was really attached to his father 
petted the children, snd was a kind friend t< 
Bessie; but be had early taken his stepmother’s 
correct meastire, 20d valued her accordingly. 

“ Now, Bessie,” he said in an authoritative tone 
when ther were lefb alone, “I’m not going to 
stand this; it’s quite bad enough that Mrs. 
Hart leaves to you every duty she ought to do 
herself, but you can’t be her own white slave 
into the bargain. You look quite tagged out 
and if you won't stand up for yourself 1 declare 
I'll speak to the governor.” 

'Oh, please don’t, Phil,” she cried, in real 
distress, “he has so much to worry him jus 
now.” 

“He always hat,” said Phil, ebortly, ‘but 
that’s no reason you should be killed with over- 
work, You know as well as I do that there’s 
nothing whatever the matter with your mother 
but fancy. If it was a question of a party ora 
dance she’d go to it and be ae active as the 
youngest person there, It’s a bit dull, I suppose, 


| in Ashley Green ; she can’t get much pleasure ox 





excitement, and so she’s sunk into this idle state, 
and ia nothing but a nuisance to herself and all 
of us.” 

“Not to, father,” protested Bessie, “he is as 
fond of her as whea she was young and pretty.’ 

“T can’t think how he manages tu be, I’m sure,’ 
said Phil, simply ; “I know if it wasn’t for you 
Bessie, Pd cut the whole concern and go 
abroad.” 

Please wait a little,” pleaded Bessie, “and 
oh, Phil, I'd a wonderful piece of news to tell 
you, only this drove it out of my head, ‘We 
have got a boarder.” 

“A seedy, broken-down, old clerk, or a 
flashy yoyng shopman, I suppose,” aaid young 
Hart, scornfully. His own mother had been a 
“lady born,’ and poor Phil had an intense 
dislike for under-bred people. 

“ Nothing of the sort ; it’s a young lady.” 

“ nee f lade ” eati Phil 

Everyone is a lady nowadays,” said Phil, 
bitterly ; ‘if we're called in to the wile of a dock 
labourer her neighbours speak of her as the 
‘lady wuat’s ill,” 

“Put this is areal lady, Phil. Miss Dean is 
to be daily governess at the Vicarage, and Mrs, 
Menzie thought we wou!d take her in.” 

“ Governesses are always limp and depressed,” 
returned Phi!, “she'll be a regular wet blanket, 
Bessie.” 

“Please don’t take a dislike to her,” pleaded 
the girl, “for I have an idea she is very nice. All 
I am afraid of is that the children’s noise, and— 
mamma's low spirits may be too much for her 
T have taken a great faucy to Miss Dean, Phil, 
and I want you to try to like her,” 
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“TI hope it means a little profit for you, Bessie,” 
he aaid kindly, ‘‘and not so many more bottles 
of eau de Cologne and fashion papers for your 
mother.” 

‘Father always promised me I should have 
whatever anyone paid for board, to aid towards 
the housekeeping.” 

“Ts she ar old maid? Miss- Dean, I mean, 
or 8 eprightly young person of fifty, with a 
great: desire to conceal her age!’ 

“She is quite young, and I thought very 

retty, but T won’t eay any more, Phil, and then 
you can judge for yourself.’ 

Mr. Hart came in prerenily 
man, with a grave kindly face 
implied, he was still in love 
though how he managed to be no 


a tall, spare 
As Bessie had 
with hie wife, 
ne guessed, 


but to James Hart his children’s mother was | 


still the pretty fascinating girl-widow he had lost 
his heart to when he frst saw her in her weeds. 
He always ascribed all her faults to his own 
poverty, which condemned her to live in a neigh- 
pourhood “where there was no. one capable of 
appreciating her. He did not undervalue Bessie, 
indeed he 
Hart was © genuine sufferer, not a malade imagi- 
naire, and this, though his medical skill had 
never been able to discover what ailed her. 

He listened to Beasie’s news with a smile, 

I shouldn’t have thought the Menzies 
wanted a governess yet,” 

‘Oh father, the children are eight and nine. 
1 would have ssked Mrs. Menzie to try me, only 
I really did not see how I could be spared.’ 

No,” said the surgeon kindly, “ we want our 
eldest girl at home. And so Miss Dean is young 
and pretty, eh?” 

‘Yes,and her name is Barbara, ] am just a 
little Sorry, for it seemed to upset mamma. She 
said I once had @ twia-sister called Barbara—who 
died.” 

If so it was the first Mr. Hart had ever heard 
of it, but he kept back the exclamation of sur- 
prise which rose to hie lips, aud went up to his 
wile, 

She was still a pretty woman and but little 
ver forty, though her disconiented expression 
made her look older 

She welcomed ner ousband with a amile; she 
might weary him with her complainte, and 
neglect his children, but Mra, Hart always showed 
at her best to the hard-worked surgeon, perhaps 
knowing that he believed her to be so much 
better than she was inspired her with an effort to 
appear 80 

“Bessie bas told yOu about the boarder, I 
suppose, Jim. Foolish girl, she only asked 
eighteen shillings a week.” 

‘*T don’t think anyone would pay more for 


what we have to offer, Nell. Bessie has been 
telling me something elee—that the name of | 
Barbara has painful associations for you, and 
why ?” 

She flushed scarlet ; kaowing her husband’s 
nature she had feli be would blame her for 


selling her own flesh and blood to Lady Clive, 

Helen had never heard of Lancelot Tudor’s ro- 
mance, to ber the woman who bought her baby 
was just a stranger, the feeling that Mr. Hart 
would condemn her had made her keep silent 
always on the subject. 

“Tt brought it all back to me,” she said sadly, 
** My poor little Barbara, she was me six weeks 
old when—TI lost her.” 

‘‘And have you seen this 
aked Mr, Hart, cheerfully. 
much taken with her.” 

** Oh, no; E’izabeth never troubled to consult 

she treats me quite as a cipher in my own 
house.” 

“She is a good girl,” said the surgeon warmly, 

the dest I ever knew.” 

‘She will never be fit to look at,” said Mrs, 
Hart, with a sigh; “she never seems to have any- 
thing respectable to put on.” 

Mise Dean’s duties were to commence on 
Tuesday, and it was about four o'clock on Mon- 
day afternoon that she Jrove up to the corner 
house in a cab, two good sized boxes on the roof, 


other Barbara?” 
Pessie seeme very 


Bab had had quite a struggle with Mrs, Dean 
and her maid before she got off with eo little 
luggage; the former wanted to give her favourite 


loved her dearly, but to him Mrs. | 


everything eatable that could be kept upstairs 
and Memolished privately, having her own doubts 
of the fare at the Harte’, and the maid could not 
understand her young lady starting on a visit 
without a. single evening dress; however, Bab 
eS au and as she drove across London 

ridge she could not help thinking a little gravely 
that she was crossing ths rubicon, for w 
happened at Ashley Green, whether she revealed 
herself to her relations or not, she could never be 
again the careless, light-hearted girl of that early 
summer, 

Bessie received her cordially. If ehe noticed 
Miss Dean was not dressed quite so fashionably 
as on her former visit, she little guessed that the 
exquisitely cut tailor costume of brown serge 
had been selected by its owner as almost the 
plainest garb she possessed, 

“Ido hope we shall be able to make you com- 
fortable,” Bessie said, kindly, ‘“ Have you ever 
been away from home before?” 

“T baven’t got a home,” said Bab, frankly, 
“ Mother died two years ago, and it was arran 
I should stay with my uncle and aunt till I came 
| of age, IT was twenty-one last week, so you see 
| I did nob lose much time in setting to work.” 
| “How very stracge,” said Bessie, ‘J was 
| twenty-one too last week, but I look ever so 
| much older than you do, Miss Dean.” 
| 





“ We ought to be friends if we are just the 
same age,” said Barbara, “and please would you 
drop ‘ Mies Dean’ and call me by my name ?” 

“ lf I did all the children would follow suit, 
sol think it had better be Miss Dean for the 
present, We have tea at half-past five, the 
children are rather uoisy, I wondered if you 
would rather have youre comfortably with my 
mother here.” 

“Oh, no,” said Bab, “I'd much rather come 
down with you, but I should like to see Mrs, 
Hart if she is well enough.” 

She was coming into the drawing-room even 
then, very much “ got up,” and looking so young 
and pretty in her flowered delaine dress that Bab 
felt a rush of kindly feeling towards her, 

But it faded at the first words, 

“ Bessie,” began Mra. Hart, ia a rasping voice, 
“ why in the world have you not given Miss Dean 


tea! Civilized people always have it about this 
time. No one outside Ashley Green waits till 


half-past five,” 

“TI would much rather wait,” said Bab, 
promptly. “I hope you won’t make any altera- 
| tions for me. I only want to give as litile 
| trouble as possible,” : 

* Ah, my dear, it’s bard for you to have to go 
out in the world with no mother to watch over 

ou.” 

i Barbara thought privately she had quite as 
much motherly care as Bessie seemed to receive. 
She was shocked at herself for the sentiment ; 
but after listening to Mrs. Hart’s platitudes for 
half an hour ehe came to the conclusion that her 








content at the corner house, 

The children (perhaps remembering a solemn 
promise to that effect given to Bessie) were on 
their very best behaviour at tea, and when Phil 
came in, about at the middle of the meal, he 
thought he had never seen the “fry” so docile 
and quiet. 

He was introduced to Miss Dean, and sat down 
between her and his step sister, 

* You'll find it very dull here, I’m afraid,” he 
said, presently. “ What part of London have 
you been used to!” 

Bab confessed to “ Kensington,” feeling a cer- 
tain danger at claiming such ag aristocratic 
suburb for her home. 

* It’s a far cry from Kensington here. What- 
ever made you come to Ashley Green,” then 
seeing the look of consternation on Bevsie’s face, 
“I beg your pardon, Miss Dean, such curiosity is 
unwarrantable, but Mrs. Hart will tell you I am 
a perfect barbarian.” 

“It is very kind of you to,care to ask,” said Bab, 
simply, ‘tome to Ashley Green beciuse my 
aunt Knows Mrs, Menzie. Uncle and aunt are 
going abroad almost directly. They may want 
me to go back to them in January, and as Mrs, 
Menzie only requires a daily governess till 
Christmas {t seemed to fit in beautifully.” 








hostess would be the greatest, drawback to her | 
| change in that poverty-stricken household, and 








“Five months,” said Phil. “Well, you will 
be able to think they can’t last for ever when 


things are bad.” 
“But I don’t mean things to be bad,”’ said 
Bab, cheerfully. “I have taken a great fancy to 


this part of London, it is so quaint and old-world 
like. Then I have never lived so near the river 
before. I assure you, Mr. Hart, I mean to have 
@ good time here.” 

“It’s very pretty in Southwark Park,” volun. 
teered one of the children, “You can almost 
fancy you’re in the country when yon are there 
in summer time.” 

“Tt wants a deal of fancy,” remarked Bessie ; 
“but still there is just one place in the park 
where, when the trees are out, you can’tsee a 
single house.” 


os 


CHAPTER IIL 


Jung had passed on, August had come and 
goue. Bright beautiful September had come in 
so warm and refreshing it was hard to believe it 
was the herald of autumn, and Barbara sat at the 
open window of her own room, reviewing all that 
had happened since her twenty-first hday, 
and trying hard to see her way in the future. 

She was not sorry she had ¢Gome to Ashley 
Green; indeed, she had learned to like the 
strange old place, She was really v fond of 
Bessie; and she felt an honest regard for the 
patient hard-working surgeon ; but to her mother, 
the mother for whose sake she had come, she 
grew nct one whit nearer. She did not like Mrs. 
Hart, she even went a step further, and was 
—- indignant at her selfishness, 

Mrs. Hart on her part thought Miss Dean 
gave herself airs, and, after the first week left 
her rigidly alone. If Bab had been content to 
spend her leisure in reading novels to the in- 
valid (*), if she had flattered aud pitied her, she 
might have been a favourite; as it was Mrs, 


Hart pronounced all young le to be unfeel- 
ing, and declared that Miss wae utterly 
spoiling Bessie, Why, she bad actually been oui 


ree times for the whole afternoon ! 

“TY don’t know. about the spoiling,” said Mr. 
Hart when apace to. “She's dipped Beastie 
back into youth again, and made her seem like a 
girl instead of a careworn woman. I'm sorry 
you don’t like Miss Dean, wife; all the childr 
are fond of her, and she behaves more as if she 
were paid to help Bessie with them and the 
needlework instead of paying-ws for her board.” 

And now, on this September evening, Barbara 
was lost in a reverie; she knew money was 
wanted badly, nay, terribly, for pagel bag ; that 
Bessie cried over the bills till they were blistered 
with her tears; that Mr. Hart and Phil had 
taken no holiday for two years because the ex- 
pense could not be afforded. She saw the children, 
a shabby little band, wanting new clothes piteously. 
A hundred pounds would have worked a magic 


Barbara, to whom that sum was just a fortnight’s 
income, might not give it, because the Harts were 
gentlefolks and not take alins. 

“It is worse for Phil,” decided Bab; “ the 
children are so small they don’t mind their 
shabby clothes very much ; but he—he ought to 
be going up for his M.D., he ought to be study- 
ing , and he can’t because there is no money 
for books afid fees; oh, it’s horrivie! I never 
knew before what being very poor meant,” 

A low tap at the door disturbed her; she 

opened it to admit Bessie, her face wreathed in 
smiles, 
“ Phil has got a holiday to-night ; there is so 
little illness about, and he wants to take me to 
Greenwich Park by water; I have come to see 
if you will join us. Do, Barbara, it is such « 
lovely night, and you know the evenings will soon 
be too short for us to go ik afrer tex,” 

Rab had but one difficulty ; she had been to 
Greenwich once before, and Philip had insisted 
on paying her boat fare; still she felt it would 
have hurt him more to insist on refunding it 
than the loss of the few pence would matter to 
him ; then, as Bessie said, the summer was 
and they would not have many more chances for 
such an excursion, 
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‘They were at London-bridge by half-past six, 
aad found a steamer just starting. When they 
went on board Beasie’s attention was claimed by 
a girl who had once been a schoolfellow of hers ; 
ake lingered to speak to her, and the other two 
peed ee the boat, where they 
vere coraparati me, 

“Don’t say Cockneys have no pleasures,” cried 
Barbara; “ what could be more delightful than 
gliding down the river on such a t a8 this ?” 

“It’s nob always summer,” said Phil, gravely ; 
“wait till you see Ashley-green in a November 
fog, or in wet weather when the part of it nearest 
the river is under water, Wait till you eee the 
knots of men ‘out of work’ at every corner, and 
women crying in the streets for bread, you won’t 
care for Ashley-green then !” 

“1 think I should,” said the girl, gravely, ‘if I 
could do anything to remedy it. That's why I 
think you and Mr. Hart ao brave for sticking to 
your posts here. A doctor in a poor neighbour- 
hood must have a noble career,” ‘ 

And a hard one,” said Phil, gloomily; “I’m 
aot complaining. 1 think the or’s true grit 
al! round ; but when I remember that he has been 
here nineteen years, aud is poorer now than when 
he first came, it’s not a cheerful prospect,” 

“You would like to leave him?” 

* Don’t talk of what I should like,” said Phil, 
“it only maddens me! What, must you have it? 
Then, I should like to take my degree, and get a 
posb as house surgeon at a hospital ; I could do 
it I'm sure. Then I should save money. A man 
in a post like that has rooms and rations, so [ 
need spend very little; and by-and-by I might 
buy a junior partnership. It doesn’t sound a yery 
grand ambition, does it? and yet I am as far 
from realizing it as 1 am from the sky above us.” 

“]T don’t think so,” said Bab, gently. “I have 
always believed a man can achieve anything on 
which he sets his heart.” 

(To be continued.) 








STRAYED AWAY. 


<0 
CHAPTER VIL—(continued.) 


fren ground his teeth savagely as he meditated 
revenge on the man who had taken Fanny from 
him, and known four months" happiness with her 
guilty happiness, Fred thought. 

He went straight to Mindover Villas, and then 
paused to reflect, For Fanay’s sake he would 
not give way to his rage and make a violent 
seene, and as she had chosen her path willingly 
Falkland would question his right to inter- 
fere. 

It was dusk. The Venetian blinds were not 
closed, and Venetian blinds are treacherous 
things unless seen to with care, 

‘Laere was a glow of subdued light in the room 
and the blind laths were turned partially upward. 
The drawing-room window was above the ground 
level, and Fred, by stooping, could see distinctly 
into the chaiber. 

There they were, at the table, with a pretty 
tea-service on the tray, and tempting delicacies 
on & snowy cloth, 

The silver and glass glittered in the gas and 
firelight, and Fanny, brimful of happiness, sat; 
opposite her husband in the act of handing him 
acup of tea, 

She was dressed tastefully, in full evening 
costume, Fred had never seen her look s0 
beautiful, 

Ue hated Perey from his soul for having taken 
her-away ; and if wishes of deeperave evil could 
have killed, young Falkland would have fallen 
dead from hig chair. 

_ Fred saw Percy take the cup, aud kiss the 
‘ little hand that gave it him. The gentlemanly 
builder knew how to keép as wel! as how to win 
& woman's love, 

Every tittle attention, every act of grace and 
tenderness that women prize, came instinctively 
— him. He was as much the lover now as 





The carpeuter crouched there, watching them 
to his own self-torture, and longing to show his 
fury in some fearful way. 

Yet he was bewildered, for Fanny seemed so 
innocently happy. There was a plain gold ring, 
too, on her hand, though others more costly hid 
it. There were jewelled bracelets on her white 
wrists, aslender gold chain encircled her throat, 
and a diamond cross attached to it gliatened on 
her beautiful neck. 

She looked a lady, and a lovely one—lovelier 
than Fred ever imagined she would look. 

'* How long will it last?” said Fred, savagely, 
* He will throw her asidesome day—leave her to 
oy. I should like to strangle him as he sits 

ere,” 

He could hear them laughing, after neat 
quick-handed oe maid had removed the 
pr PO wary op oyously, while he, poor and 
wretched in his rough working dress stood outside 
with despair and anger in his heart 

He heard them i ther, and saw her at 
the piano, with F behind her, turning 
over the leaves of the music-book. [red saw him 
stoop to kiss her when the duet was finished. 

“T will see him,” muttered Crosby, “if I stay 
all night for him. He shall give her back to me, 
or it shall be worse for him.” 

And he waited. An hour passed, but Percy 
did not leave the house, The blind was drawn 
close as the night wore on. Ib was pulled up, 
and Percy came to the window with l'anny. 
Fred crept away then, and went opposite. 

Then the blind was closed, the shutters fast- 
ened, and soon after the two came out together. 
They were going for a walk. 

Fred would not have known Fanny had he 
passed her in the street alone, The night was 
cold, and she wore a heavy silk dress, and a 
handsome velvet mantle with sable trimming. 

He waited till they returned—till a light ap- 
peared in the upper room—till the house was in 
darkness. 

It was then nearly midnight and he went 





away. 

The next evening saw him at his post again. 

Perey left earlier than usual, and Fred heard 
from old Bill West that hehad gone to Pengs. 

“He has gone early,” thought Crosby, “so 
that he may get back sooner. I wil! wait for him 
near tive villa,” 

Andhedid. He placed himself in the shadow 
of the street forty yards or so from the villas. 

He saw Fanny come to the window several 
times and look wistfully out. She did not see 
him. Street lamps are not too plentiful in the 
St. John’s-ywood district, and the semi-darkness 
favoured the Carpenter's work of observation. 

At half-past seven Percy Falkland came alon 
on foot, humming a part of the ballad Fre 
heard him sing with Fanny on the previous 
evening. 

There was a light like a love-beacon iu the 
window of his house, and his glance was directed 
upon it, when Crosby stepped directly in front 
of him, and put a heavy hand on his breast, 

There was that in the carpenter's face which 
made Falkland recoil with a momentary sense of 


ear. 

He did not lack nerve ; he had physical and 
moral courage too: and, after the first start, he 
was collected, prepared for anything. 

He did not speak, but held his breath to regain 
his composure. He looked steadily and proudly 
into Crosby's intemperate eyes, and seemed, with 
& haughty gesture of interrogation, to inquire 
what he wanted, 

Croeby had been drinking. He had not good 
sense enough to abstain from stimulants in times 
of bodily fatigue or mental excitement. He was 
not intoxicated, but in a dangercusly stolid, com- 
bative state, that might easily be deepened into 
ferocity. 

* Where’s Fanny West?" he asked, barring 
the way. “What have you done with her !—~ 
that’s what I want to know,” i 

“ And you must really pardon me if I decline | 
to tell you,” said Percy, evidently ss much | 
amused as angry at what be considered the arti- 
zau's audacity, “I do nob think, my good 








fellow, that the lady is anything to ee 
“Don’t you ‘good fellow’ me, . Falkland. 


Answer me like a man, and don’t try and talk 
me out of my senses, [ am nota scholar, but I 
can make you understand me—one way or the 
other.” 

“ Tahal! make you understand me—one way or 
the other—unless you alter your tone and get 
out of ‘my way,” said Falkland, quietly. ‘“ You 
have been drinking yourself out of your senses, I 
think,” 

“ What's made me, if Ihave? Who came like 
a thief and stole « good girl from her poor old 
—_ and me? Who keeps her here in disgrace 
—AN dn”? k 

Reluctant as Falkland was to quarrel with the 
young man, for several reasons, he could not hear 
his wife insulted. The very insult that he checked, 
tanght him a lesson; for having acted like an 
honourable man, he felt to the full extent the 
infamy of the charge that stamped him with 
dishonour, 

**Young mau,” he said, raising his hand, with 
stern, calm dignity, “ you speak in ignorance, and 
ao I forgive you. What the lady was may have 
been much to you, what she is concerns me 
entirely ; interpose no further, and we will forget 
this meeting, You can do no possible good, you 
taay do irremediable harm. Your presence here 
shows that you know something—ivo little and 
too much,” 

“Everything, I do. I saw you last night ; 
watched you go out with her; saw you ai tea ; 
heard you sing. When I go in for a thing, I do 
it. I’m one of that sort, I am.” 

“You are one of a very unpleasant sort,” 
said Falkland, with intense disgust. He could 
not tolerate the poor artizan’s coarse short- 
comings, 

Mr, Percy Falkland, delicate even in his views, 
looked with strong contempt on the uncouth, 
untaught, hard-worked son of toil, After the 
manner of his kind, he made no allowance for 
circumstances. Fred Crosby, in his eyes, was 
one of the mass—one of the presuming, dis- 
contented herd: a rabid Radical, he bad no 
doubt, who hated prosperity aud good breediug, 
because they made him conscious of his own 


| inferiority. 


“You are one of a very unpleasant and a vory 
common sort,” he repeated. “ A vicious, semi- 
drunken, meddling brute, What purpose bad 
~ in waylaying me herein dogging my 

‘ooteteps #” 

“T want Fanny West,” said Fred, in a broken 
voice. “I want to take her home to her poor old 
mother. I want to give her » good name and 
save her from the worst.” 

“Well, well,” said Falkland, not untouched by 
the rude pathos. “ Leave that to me; keep your 
own counsel. You can serve her and me best by 
saying nothing.” 

“JT daresay. Give you a chance of taking her 
away somewhere else.” 

“Speak lower, please, unlcss you want to get a 
crowd round us.” 

“JT wouldn't say a word to harm her. If I 
thought you had behaved honourable, I would 
kneel in the mud and bless you.” 

“Sentimental clap-trap!” muttered Percy, 


impatientiy, ‘Go home, there’s a good fel- 
low.” 

“Not till I have seen Fanny.” 

“ What?” 


“Not till I have seen Fanny,” said Fred, 
doggedly. “Don’t you go too far with me 
Mr. Falkland. I ehall come to that house and 
speak to her,.”’ 

“JT will give you into custody if you attempt 
it—kick you out if you paas the gate!” 

“Will you?” said Fred, fiercely, avd roused 
by the threat he grappled with Falkiand-——he 
hardly knew with what intention. 

They were both strong men, Falkland the 
better trained and lither of the two, He was 
exasperated by what he considered Crosby’s ua 
warrantable interference, 

They struggled together, and the struggle 
ended in Percy’s favour. He wrenched himself 
free, and struck the carpenter down. 

“Tam sorry,” be said, “ bu you have brought 
it on yourself.” 

Fred was up again, and rushed at him, culy 
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to meet a second blow that stretched him in the | 
road } 

Percy was @ tkilful boxer, and the issue wae 
entirely against the artizan. .t was mere brute 
strength and courage contendiug with science, 

By somé extraordinary phenomenal attraction 
® policeman happened to approach in time to 
seize Crosby as he rose again, 

Whether the carpenter was the aggreesed or 
the aggressor the guardian of the peace did not 
inguire. Fred, iacorduroys, and not quite sober, 
was arrested on the spot, 

“ Give him in charge, sir?” asked the con- 
stable, touching his hat. 

“I had better, perhaps. He has been very 
troublesome. He is scarcely master of hia actions, 


Ifear, You know me, I think?” 
“Yes, sir, Number three, the Villas.” 
“Thab is vigtt. Is it necessary for mo to 


appear at the station ?” 

"No i saw the assault committed.” 

“And you can take him on your own respon- 
eibility ?" 

“Yes, sir, Bréach of the peace.” 

"That's justice all the world over,” said 
Fred, bitterly, “One law for me, and one for 
him ” 


air. 





Then he made a rash attempt to get away, 
and struck his captor, but was so scientifically 
pinned by wrist and ueck-cleth that he could not 
meve. Another constable came. He had. been 
on duty in the vicinity of the nearest terrace, 
and heassisted his comrade in Fred’s removal. 

Percy was sorry for him, but it was necessary 
that the carpenter should be kept out of the way 
fora time, That he would betray their hidiog- 
place was certain, so they must seek another 
before he had the opportunity, 

Falkland took a short walk to quiet himeelf, 
and went in quite unruffied by the encounter. 
He said nothing about it to Fanny. 

He went in the morning to the police-station, 
aud arranged that the charge should not be 
pressed against Frod. 

The copetable, on the strevgth of a gratuity, 
ndvieed him ic 


go inte the court. and hear the 

charge, Percy did so. 
The night’s reflection had sobered Crosby. He | 
saw that the struggle between him tnd his 


master’s son was hopeless on his side. He vould 
not fight against money and position 

He was aware that in his own defence he would 
not be allowed to enter into any expianation that 
he magistrate might consider irrelevant to the 
case, and even had he been allowed to explain 
he could say nothing without injuring Fanny's 
fair name, 

He saw Percy in the court, 

* Come to prosecute me,” thought Fred, But 
Paikland’s face was very kind and thoughtful 
He was called ac a witness, and he gave his evi- 
Jence in euch a way es to present Fred’s conduct 
in the lightest manner, 


———— 


Penge, and electrified the elder Falkland with the 
intelligence, 

Old Bill Weat, sorrow-stricken and indignant, 
met Percy, and reproached him bitterly for the 
fancied wrong. Percy left the yard to avoid the 
scene he saw impending, and went to St. John’s-* 
wood in a miserable condition of mind. Thelove- 
dream was fading into air. The orisis was ap- 
proaching. : 

The elder Falkland, with all the haste that 
the remaining twinges of gout would permit, 
travelled to London, and saw his foreman first. 
He sympathized with Weet, and epoke an of 
his son ; but he eaid nothing about compelling 
him vo maké honourable redress, 

“T will send him out of ihe country till the 
affair is forgotten,” he said, thinking the promise 
might comfort the carpenter ; “and I will make 
aay nea in my power, West.” 

** You can’t give me the child that left 
me,” eaid the carpenter, simply—"‘ the good, poor 
girl, that was the pride of her old father’s heart.” 

“J am sorry for you, West, very sorry. I 
thought, at least, he would respect my 
Of course you will take her home again?” 

“ She’s my own child still, sir, and I am not 
going to drive her to worse by shutting my door 
against her ; but I am she will have a 
poor life of it. It’s not easy for a girl to return 
te her pareats and her neighbours when once 
she’s strayed away. We may be willing enough 
to overlook everything, but there's the shame— 
her own shame to conquer. How can she look 
her brother's and sisters in the face and meet her 
old companions! My girl’s proud, sir, though 
she hae done wrong, and I believe she would 
rather beg her bread than come 

“ You had better go to her and see, I shall 
send my son out of England at once ; he shall be 
taught o severe lesson for this, He shall allow 
her @ proper maintenance,” 

“No, sir,” said the carpenter, proudly; “1 
don't eell my children that way, There’s bread 
for her at home, and I can work as 1 always have 
worked. I am only sorry to leave you.” 

* Why leave me?” 

“Tcouldn’t stay after all this ic known, It 
isn’t likely, I have beld up my head amongst 
my mates till now, and I don’t want to be 
shamed with their pity. There’s work to be had 
elsewhere, aud I suppose you will give mea 
character,” 

The broken-down old wan felt ashamed at 
having to make the humble request to the fathe: 
of his daughter’s wronger ; but the sorrow that 
had come to him affected the details of his 
existence, It even sent him adrift tq seek work 
im & —— lace, 

“I will lp you in any way I can,” said Fulk- 
land, seriously. ‘‘I am only sorry that this 
should have happened ; but perhaps you would 
be better away from the place. Follow me to 
St. John’s-wood as soon as you like, We shall 





No private detaila were entered into. The 
assault on the police was a separate matter, and 
the magistrate, taking a lenient view of the case, 
gave him a month’s hard labour, with the alter 
native of a five pounds penaliy. 

_ Falkland went into the clerk's oilice and paid 
the money immediately. 

Fred was liberated, and met bis master’s son 
outeide, He looked at Percy with a sort of 
sullen gratitude, and said,—- 

“ Perhaps, as you got me in for the row you had 
aight to get ms out of it; but 1 would rather 
have done the time than been under a favour to 
you,” 

‘lam sorry to hear you say + said 
Falkland, determined to conciliate him if possible. 
‘You caunot make matters better; and that 
being the case, you would be wize to retura 
quietly to your work, and not mention what you 
have seen to anyone,” 

Fred walked away without replying, leaving 
Percy in doubt as te his intentions . He wanted 
revenge, and meant to have it, Nothing is so in- 
dustrious as hatred. Crosby worked hard to 
carry out his purpose, 

He went atraight to Falkland’s yard, and told 
old Bill West all that be had seen, and where 
Fanny was. Then, still busy, he went down to 


0, Crosby,’ 





not be thera long.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
' 


i DESPAIR, 


Tue elder Mr. Falkland had his journey for 
, nothing. Fauny and her husbaud were absent 
| when the old gentleman arrived. 

It was Percy’s wish to keep the evil from her 
as long as he could. He had not the courage to 
tell her what had taken plate, and as she was as 
; yet happy in ignorance of the impending cloud, 
he took her to the theatre, and wenb home with 
her at midnight, half afraid that his own or 
Fanny's father would be waiting for him, 

Both had been. . He heard go from the servant, 





ontneteniinemmnenatl 

strong and wilful as Perey was, he dared tot 
disobey that order. The old man had a willof 
iron. 
Percy went, but not till he had secured 
ments in Baker-street, where Fanny adr yl 
safely out of the way till the storm was over. © 
It grieved her to part with her pretty home, 
but Percy pointed out the necessity, : 
He gave up the villa, sold the furniture at ‘an 
agent's valuation, and when at midday old 
Bill West was there, he found the <r 
of an auctioneer, who could or would give 
no information. i ‘ 

bn Falkland: went down to Penge. He 
ex a sterner reception than he got, His. 
father was much incensed, but his own youth 
had not been blameless, and Percy knew it. 
“ Now, sir,” said the old man, severely, ‘det 
me know the worst at once. How far has your 
a folly carried you! Ii I thoughb you 

married this girl, with her whole tribe of 

poverty-stricken relations, I would send you owt 
without a shilling.” ; mid 
**T should friends if you did,” said: Perey. 
in his quit tone. a was ne 
be y self-posseased is father. - 
rich builder stood slightly in awe of hie gentle 


man-son. : 

‘* What do you mean, sir? Where ‘wae you 
good sense? You might at least have kept you 
vices af from our Own place, See what.» talk. 
there be!” - a 
“7 gee,” was the ironical rejoinder. “It is 
not the sin itself, but the proximity that makes 
the crime. However, it is useless to quarrel ; 
recriminations are mere waste of breath, What 


L 
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| do you want of me?” 


The cooiness staggered Falkland the elder, He 
admired Percy for it. 

“This is not exactly the kind of thing the 
lordly members of our house shall have under 
discuseion,” Percy continued; “so that if 1 
might without disrespect suggest a milder 
tone—-” : 

"You have acted like a scoundrel.’ 

‘1 am willing to make every reparation in my 

wer. Give me your consent, and I will marry 
er to-day at the nearest church.” 

“I would rather see you dead.” 

“Then you are glad that I have acted like 
scoundrel, and not like an honourable.man 1” 

Falkland the elder did not reply to that. He 
lost ground when he entered into a verbal con- 
test with his son. 

“You will break off the disgraceful connection 
at once,” he said, sternly. “The girl will ge 
home, You shall start to-morrow for Berlin, 
commence our contract with Spohr and Lachtal 
I gay youshall. Itis for you to do so or nob; 
but understand me, that if you do — go we part 
ab once,” 

it was easier to iseue a finality than to argue 
with Percy. The old man had the power and he 
used it in this brutal, pnreasoning way. Percy 
bad no alternative but obedience, 

“J am willing to go wherever you pleate,” 
he said; “but 1 must make arrangements for 
her,” 

“Leave that to me. The arrangémenta will 
be made between her father and myself. You 
are a stranger to ber henceforth or you are & 
stranger to me. Make your choice,” 

“T have made it in the most dutiful:manner.” 

“No. sneers, sir. I won't be sneered ‘at. 
Remember that if you are a gentlemen my 
money has made you one.” 

“Tam not ite to forget it while you keep 
it in my mind with euch excellent taste. But 
I certainly owe you much. Your money has 
done for me more than yvur father’s did for 





and recognized. them by the girl’s description. 
Both were g° ag to call on the morrow. 


| he feared Fred Crosby had traeked them down, 
and that they mu:t change their locality for a 
time. 

Fanny consented immediately. 


have consented to anything that put off the in- 
evitable separation. 

A letter came by the first post in the morning, 
demanding his return to Penge at once, Head- 





He hinted at the danger then—told her that | 


She would | 


ou. 
The elder Falkland bib his lip: under this 
| biting sarcazm. He would have’ ricen in ’ 
but Percy was difficult to deal with. ~‘fhere 
was a chance that if driven too far he would 
leave the house and return to it in a day or 
two to introduce Fanny West as Mrs. Falkland. 
“This is my reward,” the builder muttered. 
“T have been too fond of him.” 
The old man spoke the truth, He was reapio 
the harvest his false pride had sown. Ib 
been his ambition to make his boy a gentleman— 
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to give him the attainments and the polished 
graces of the aristocrat. He thought that to do 
this was to do all—-forgetting the better teach- 
ing—forgetting to teach him to honour his 
father and mother—to respect religion, morality 
and justice. 

“ There shall be no more grovelling after od 
time,” pr Er man oe said . aay i 0 
more sordid money grubbing. Percy is a gentle- 
man, and bis hildees shall belong to the upper 
classes. The wharfinger and timber merchant 
will found a generation of aristocrats, and it will 
be forgotten that the pame of Falkland was ever 
associated with trade,” 

It seemed like a special blow when Percy ran 
away with the tex's daughter. It seemed 
at if the old plebeian taint clung to him, and made 
him take the back to what they had risen 
from, Tad the old man been aware that his son 
was married Perey would have been disinherited 
with a malediction, 

Falkland the elder adopted a quieter tone, 
and Falkland the younger listened with an 
innocence 5 caused ‘is father to chink be 
regard for. Fanny a mere psasing passion that 
stesnee Wwoall cure. It waa advisable, then, to 
get him out of the way at once. 

“To-morrow, mind, for Berlin,” Falkland said, 
“and you shall have a libera! extra allowauce co 
long as I- find that you hold no correspondence 
with that unfortunate girl. She will be well 
cared for. Perhaps she will marry, There was 
young Crosby, who came to me; he seems fond 
ther. Perhaps he would not mind what has 
passed—people of that class are curious in some 
things.” 

Falkland the younger ground hia teeth 
silently. 

“We will drop that subject, please, and pro- 
ceed to business, Who is going with me?”’ 

“Wood and Linch as assistant-engineers, aud 
forty of our picked men, You can send for more 
if you require them, To-morrow morning, 
mind. There is'a train at ten. You must be 


ready.” 
“ ” said Percy, eullenly, and lighting 
a. dete went into the garden. 
Falkland the elder thought it extremely gen- 
tlemanly of him to take the matter with such 
nonchalance, 


— ee 


CHAPTER IX, 
PERCY IS REFLECTIVE, 


Tue builder's son asked himself some serious 
questions while smoking his cigar in the flower 
garden at Penge, The crisis had come with a 


It was hard to part from Fanny. The love 
days were young yet, and the girl had grown very 
beautiful in her happiness, ' 

She had grown of too—educated herself, 
ond cultivated some accomplishments ; had she 
married 4 r man, with rude, untutored 
instincts 
degenerated into a discontented slattern. 

_ But Perey was a gentleman, and his compan- 
ionship cultured the beauty of her mind. He 
could have introduced ber to the Penge aria- 
tocracy without misgiving, but there was the 
ugly picture of her relations in the background-— 
the hard-handed, illiterate people of Falkland. 
TOW, é 

He could never think, of them without a 
rye and Fanny herself was almost ashamed 
of them, 

“Y have not been wise, perhaps,” he said men- 
tally. "TI ought to have taken the consequences 
into consideration before I went.in for the final 
step, but it is too late for that now. If it were 
aot for that terrible tribe of brothers, and the 
respectable maternal individual whom, however, 
Thave never seen, then I believe I should. out 


' with the truth and risk it. I have some 


; courage, 
but it does not reach the pitch of sublimity that 
Would enable me to acknowledge old Bill West as 
tay father-in-law,” 

Percy had come very well out of the interview 
with Falkland the elder. The old man felt the 
Superiority of his gentlemanly son ; but the old 


coarse manners, she might have’ 





man held the purse-strings, and Percy could not 
do without him, 

He was too indolent by nature, He had been 
thoroughly spoiled, petted, and allowed to run 
his race of extravagant folly to an extent that 
totally unfitted him for a working life. 

Poor Faupy had not married a hero, Her 


husband wes but human, with very many human | 


faults, 

The redeeming point. a his character was that 
he loved her with an honourable love. The voice 
within him told him to confess the truth, do his 
duty and work for his wife like a true man ; but 
the suggestion of the voice within him was un- 
pleasantly tical—he did not like it, 

" T certainly will not go without seeing Fanny 
again,” he said coming to a sudden determination 
as he heard his father’s footsteps on the gravel 


path. 

Falkland the elde did not appear at a judicious 
moment, He haa very little tact or he would 
have. kept out of the. way till Percy wanted to 
see him. 

“TY have been thinking,” began the old man, 
“that our best way would be to arrange for a 
certain eum monthly—say five pounds—to be 
paid by our bank to the poor girl, You shall 
not neglect her, mind.” 

The young man dashed his cigar into 9 rose- 
bush. 

“Be kind enough to leave the ‘poor girl’ to 
me,” he said, impatiently. ‘“ You talk as if | 
were a boy. I am not entirely dependent on 
you, sir, I am worth five hundred a-year any- 
where.” 

* And T allow you a thousand,” was the elder 
Falkland’s calm reply ; “and you work or not, 
just as the fit takes you. However, as you take 
my advice in this way there is no more to 
be said. Be prepared to start in the morning.” 

He turned away then, stetn and rather digni- 


fied. Percy's conduct pained him more than he | 


cared to say. 

He had atleast been a gocd father, kind and 
— indulgent, and there was the 

au t. / 

Falkland the elder often looked with a feeling 
more curious than pleasant on the work he had 
made—the faultless bearing, unexceptionable 
dress, polished manners, .ad refined language 
of his son. 

Sometimes he asked himself sadly whether he 
had been wise. He wasaplain-spoken, untaught 
homely man—his wife an untaught, homely 
woman. 

And his son’ was a gentlemau, his daughters 
were ladies. Perey could enter into a classical 
argument with the doctor or the minister, both 
of whom were on visiting terms at the Penge 
establishment, The Misses Falkland could speak 
French and sing in Italian, play wonderful piano 
duets, and had quite a little air of “society.” 

Mrs, Falkland admired them for it}; loved them 
perhaps not less, but she had a sense of their 
superiority, and felt dimly ‘that the change which 
had converted her children into those stately little 
ladies was not such a change os she wished. 
They were so severely polished, had such pretty 
elegancies of speech and manner—tiny, playful 
sarcasms that did not even spare their parents, 
and were brilliant at the expense of their dearest 
friends, 

The matron had once called her eldest girl 
Miss Finick,” and the young lady expressed ber 
surprise at the expression in such becoming terms 
that Mrs. Falkland never repeated it. 

“Mamma,” Miss Falkland had said, with a 
curl of her short lip, “how can you really! It 
is just such a thing as one of pa’s eee 
wives might say to her children.”’ 

Mrs. Falkland sighed, looked at the silken, 
soft-cheeked figure, with ita long blonde hair, 
looked at tue handsome drawing room, at the 
costly mirror by which that en figure was 
surrounded, aud then her thoughts weat back 
to the substantial nine-roomed house in the 
builder's yard, where they had been happy and 
content — they were married. 

‘The good lady was uo happier for the change 
that took her to Penge—gave her an establis 
ment and a suite of servants, 

She had dresses now that in her bygone years 








’ ‘ 
} she had hardly dared. to dream of ; jewellery that 


she was afraid to wear, and dumestics of whom 
she stood in awe-—for they had lived in good 
families,and told each other confidentially that 
“they knowed miséis wasn’t used to sich lux- 
shuries. Any one could zee she’d been nothink.” 
And poor Mrs, Falkland knew that such was 
their impression. 

It was different with her husband. Men gather 
strength of character as they grow rich, and the 
elder Falkland chose his own society. 

He kept a good table and a well-stored cellar ; 
had comfortable dinners in town, with solid 
commercis! men of their own calibre, and cared 
very little how the world wagged, so that it did 
not affect his percentage or his appetite. 

“Be prepared to start in the morning,” said 
Mr. Falkland, for he had yet a vague miogivivg, 
which he could not seb at rest till Percy and 
Fanny were separated by many a mile, 

Percy lighted a fresh cigar, He turned and 
followed his father; took the path that ran 
parallel with that in which the elder Falkland 
walked, ‘There was a narrow flower bed between 
them. 

“T ghall not be prepared to start in the morn- 
ing,” he said, in distinct incisive toner. “TI have 
arrangements to make that wil! occupy me the 
whole of the day.” 

By thie time they were near the house again, 
at the end of the lawn, and nearly under the ope 
windows of the back drawing-room. 

Percy rested his white haad ou a tall pillar of 
Sicilian marble that supported a vase, thick with 
pendant blossom. 

“ What arrangemeuts?” asked Mr. Falkland. — 

**Sueh a3 are ‘necessary for the happiness of 
the lady with whom you have been kind enough 
to interfere. Iam willing to obey you—hbe the 
most dutiful of sons aa you are the most amiable 
of sires ; but I will not sneak away like 
treacherous cur, leaving a paltry note in excuse 
behind me.” 

When Percy Falkland spoke in that polite, 
subdued voice—when he measured out each 
word, and gave each word its proper emphasis 
—wheu face and forehead went pale, save for 
a tinge of blood that burned in the contre of 
each check, those that knew him knew that his 
mind was made up-—-that he was bent upon 
having his own way, and would have ‘.-—would 
be stern to argument or threat, 

Owt of the open window came the sound of 
music. Miss Falkland was singing a pretty 
ballad, “ Fading away.” 

Percy heard it with an emotion he held down 
in his heart—ib was a favourite song with 
Fanny. 

“ What is the use of going?” said the elder 
Falkland, persuasively, ‘It is only adding tc 
the girl’s pain.” 

“That is for me to judge, I can represent 
the matter iu a gentler light—bring her miud by 
degreea to bear it. I tell you, father, that i 
love the girl—feel that I am acting lixe a coward 
and a brute.” 

“Well, then, marry her and work for her," 
said the builder angel ; ‘that’s the best thing 
youcando, Make her your wife, bring her here 
to your mother and sisters, with her whole tribe 
of relations, Old Bill West is coming here next 
week to do some carpentering work iu the house; 
it will be an excellent opportunity for you to 
introduce him as your father-in-law.” 

Percy muttered an oath, The last words atun, 
him deeply. He remembered the lines he ha 
quoted to Fanuy, when his playfully sarcastic 
speech about her brothers brought the teara to 
her eyes, 

* Hath the pearl less of whiteness because of 
its birth?” he said, silcat’’, aud between his 
teeth. “There is nothing wore delusive thau 
these infernal sentiments. Fanny is my pearl, 
pure and precious, in spite of her origin; but I 
am less fortunate than the pearl divers, I canact 
sink the oyster shella. There they are—an ugly 
accumulation, and they will stick to me,” 

"T shall be prepared on the following morn- 
ing,” he said, mora respectfully. ‘* You will find 
me ready ; and I want some money.” 

* How much ¢” 

“ Give me a hundred pounds.” 
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ery well 
nean,” 

The young man smiled bitterly. 

“If 1 were the villain that he thinke I am, 
what would a hundred pounds be to her? Why, 
she would dash it back into my teeth with all 

loathing 1 should deserve.” 

He went back to town that night, with the 
hegue for a hundred pounds in his pocket. Hi 
father derourred at his departure, and wished 
him te put it off till the morning, but Percy 
would go. 

He pictured Fanny in her strange apartments, 
alone, for the firet time for months, and he 
longed for the glad welcome he knew she would 
give him. 

“My poor darling!” he said, quite tenderly, as 
his dog-cart, with his handsome cob, took him to 
town at the rate of nearly twelve miles an hour, 
‘Tf I could only keep away from Penge—away 
from the people who pester me with their talk 
about equality in position, and the train of 
miseries that are sure to follow an unequal 
mattriage-—if I could forget these dreadful rela- 
tives of hers, and had plenty of money, I should 
be the happiest fellow in the world.” 

1 were «tabled in Oxford- 


[ don’t want you to do anything 


Tbe dog-cart and cot 
street, and Percy made his way to the Baker- 
etreet apartments, 


He had a tolerably well-furnished drawing-room } 


floor, with a piano; but they were only fur- 
nished apartments, prim and severely clean, with 
a general air of too little comfort and too much 
antimacasear, 

Fanny had sighed, and even wept a little in 
secret over the change. The villa at St. John’s- 
wood was such a paradise—all her own, too; 
pictures, mirrors, fresh bright carpets, tasteful 
breakfast parlour, and cosy velvet auite, so differ 
ent from the faded green damask of chairs, cur- 
tains, and table-covers in Paker-street. 

fhe lights were burning, but the house was 
silent, though it was barely ten o’clock. Fanny 
jared not play the piano at that hour. 

There had been no distinct intimation to that 
effect, but there were other lodgers in the place, 
boarders, who had been there for years, and 
were of early habits 

Fanny felt the change already, 

nger mistress of a home! 


nm 


(7'o be continued.) 


She wae no 
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put his hand on her shoulder, and almos 
pushed her in, then jumped in after her, and 
slammed the door. Lucky for her that she did 
nob see the expression on his face as they drove 
out of the station at a rapid pace ; it was one of 
radiant triumph, 

“Did you tell the coachman, Victoria?” she 
asked, anxiously 

‘He knows where to go,” he anewered, with a 
iile, as he turned so as to have a fuller view of 
ber lovely face. Ah what a joke it was. She 


rs) 


rv 


hought that ehe bad got rid of him 80 nicely, | 


t he had gone away meekly, toking her refusal 
vith the tameness of a cat, and now she was 
hopelessly in his power. How little she suspected 

as she watched the continual flow of passing 
carriages, as if she were absorbed with the crowds 

f Lond D 

“You've been very cruei to me,” he broke out, 
eeling that he could keep silence no longer, “and 
yon’ve got to pay me for it some day.” 

“You are heaping coals of fire on my head,” 
he said, gratefully. “ What should I have done 
without you to-day, Lord Belmont ?” 

“Twill tell you,” trying to take her hand, 
which she resolutely withheld. “ You would have 
missed your train, and nearly died of hunger 
before you reached home. And then you would 
have goné on in a narrow groove, imagining your- 
self miserable because you could not have that 
cmpty-heaced cousin of yours, and tinally taking 


up with some respectable, prig of a fellow, and 
living a humdrum life for ever after. S.e what 
I have saved you from.” 

“ Would all that have been the consequence of 
my missing my triin!” she asked, with an 
amused smile. 

" No, of not meeting me. Belle, look at me.” 

“ Call me Miss Fane, please,” 2s she drew up 
her neck 

“Look at me!” imperiously. 

Against her will she felt compelled to look up 
into his dark, powerful face, aud as his large un- 
canny eyes fixed themselves upon hers, with a 
glance that seemed to pierce her through and 
through, she felt a strange sensation of powerless- 
nese creeping over her. 

With a triumphant smile he threw his arms 
round her, and this time met with no resistance. 
Ah, the exquisite delight of that moment, to 
know that he had a resistless power over her, and 
| that her proud will was placed under subjugation 
to his. 

There was no compunction in his selfish heart 
as he bent his head, and pressed a passionate kiss 
on her fresh young lips. She was his now, hie com- 
pletely, and Gerald Fane might break his heart 
over her, but he would never have her, All 
too soon, as it seemed to him, the carriage stopped 
in front of a good-sized house, standing fn the 
centre of a crescent, 

“ Here we are,” Lord Belmont said, briskly, 
| and getting out in a hurry, opened the front-door 
| with his latch-key, so that there should be no 

delay. 

“But this is not Victoria,” Isabel said, in 
surprise, as she looked round her with puzzled 
eyes, and fully awakened intelligence. 

“No, but you have lost your train, so come in 

here and have a cup of tea,” he said, hurriedly. 
| We can go on afterwards to the station.” 
| A sudden fear seized the girl in spite of her in- 
experience, and she resolved that nothing should 
induce her to set foot inside that house ; but 
how could she escape unaided? The carriage was 
| his, the house was his, and only the pavement 
was neutral ground. 

“No,” she said, resolutely, though her heart 
| beat fast. “I shall go to Victoria, and wait 
there.” 
| “You shall do nothing of the kind,” Lord Bel- 
| mont said, quickly. “There won't be a train 
| for ages, be quick and come in, or people will 
| begin to stare at you from their windows,” 

“No. I will go to Victoria.” 
| He stamped his foot and muttered a curse. A 
| man-servant had come to the door, and was 
| enjoying the scene, the coachman was grinning on 
the box-—he was being made a fool of before his 
own servants by this tiresome chit of a girl. 
There was no remedy but the one which rarely 

riled him. He must reduce her to powerless- 
,eas, and carry her in like a baby, 
| “ Look at me,” he said, in a tone of command. 
| But this time she was on her guard, and she 
covered her face with her hands so that she might 
| not come under the power of his eyes. If he 
| could be sure that no one would see him he could 
| easily catch her up, and place her inside the hail- 
door, even with all her wits about her. 
“Silly child, do you think you can stand 
against me,” he said, as he stood over her, “ just 
for five minutes, come ineide.” 

“Not for a moment,” she answered breath- 
lessly, as she beard resolve in his tone. 
| “Yeu shall come, and not for five minutes 
| only,” he growled out under his moustache, for 

he was exasperated beyond measure, “ and if not 
| by persuasion—by force.” 
| She gave a little cry as hetried to seize hold of 
| her, and at the same moment a hansom dashed 
| up to the curb, a tall man sprang out, and just 
| as she needed him so desperately, Gerald Fane 
| stood by her side. 
| ‘What is the meaning of this}” he asked, as 
| his eyes flashed inquiry from one to the other. 

Lord Belmont clenched his fist and could 

scarcely refrain from laying him fat on the pave- 
| ment, but there wae too much daylight, and the 
| place was too public, so he curbed his temper as 
best he could. 
| “1 was begging Miss Fane to come in fora 
i cup of tea,” he said coolly, 




















“A cup of tea!” re 
know what you mean by that.” 

"No, by Heaven. I meant no harm,” vehe- 
mently. “I would have made her’my wife to- 
morrow.” 

"To-morrow ?” mockingly. ‘ And this is the 
way you treat my father’s niece, You call your- 
self a gentleman! You are nothing but a 
scoundrel and a cur |” raising his cane. ‘ 

“Stop that, Fane—I could kill you this 
moment if I chose,” he hissed between his 
teeth, " 

“Do, if you wish to be hanged—there are 
plenty of witnesses. Come, Isabel, let me eee 
you safely off!” 

‘*Oh, Gerald!” she gasped, as she clung to 
him, and he led her tothe hansom. He looked 
into her white face with the utmost tenderness. 
‘There is nothing to be frightened of now, 
dear.” 

The box was shifted from the box of ‘the 


ted Gerald fiercely. “ 


| brougham to the roof of the cab. Lord Belmont, 





| 


} 


| 





with a tempest of bafiled rage in his heart, went 
into the house; and the hansom drove off in the 
direction of Victoria. 

“Tf it had not been such beastly broad day- 
light I’d have laid him on his back in the gutter, 
and whisked her inside in half a minute, But 
then he’d have kicked up a devil of a row, and 
called the police to help get her away; and it 
wouldn’t have paid in the end.” He reflected 
savagely. ‘' However, my turn may come,” 

‘*How did you know where to find me?” 
Isabel asked, when she had regained her com- 
posure. 

“T was on my way to Paddington when I 
canght sight of you in his cursed carriage. I 
knew that there wae something wrong, so I 
followed at once, but my horse would pot go as 
fast as his ; and it turns me sick to think I might 
have missed you.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Arrer her narrow escape, Gerald was afraid of 
leaving his cousin for a moment., He therefore 
ineisted on escorting her down td Elvedon, and 
placing her in safety under her father’s care. 
The Colonel wae delighted with him, and made 
him sleep at Oak Shade. Although he was the 
son of the man who had injured him, Colonel 
Fane could not look on his frank winning face 
and cherish the smallest grudge against him. As 
to Lord Belmont he declared his intention of 
going up to London the next morning, for the 
purpose of horse-whipping him, but 
dissuaded him from doing 20, a8 some damaging 
reports would be sure to be circulated about 
his daughter, and it would give rise to no end 
of gossip. 

The next morning he went back to the Court, 
and told his father privately all that had 
happened. Mark Fane was as furiously indig- 
nant as his brother ; but even as he sat down to 
write a stinging letter to the Viscount he said 
that the girl was a fool not to have accepted him 
when he first proposed. 

“You can say that when he has just shown 
himself in his true colours!’’ Gerald exclaimed 
in amazement. 

“ Reformed rakes make the best of husbands!” 
he said, sententiously. 

“The most miserable of wives, on the con- 
trary.” pulling his moustaches, 

"Well, there’s one chapter closed,” leaning 
back in his chair with a sigh, “Isabel is o 


| charming girl, and if she only had money I could 


not wish you a better wife.” 

“Money is not everything,” Gerald began 
hotly. 

“ But it is a great deal,” his father said, gently, 
“and when you are safely married to an heiress 
I shall be at peace. Why not a Mies Fleming? 
You eaved their lives #” 

“Hang the Mies Flemings!” and he walked 
out of the room. 

“ Gerald, dé come up to the lumber room and 
show me where you took this pink brocade from,” 
Tina asked, as she met him in the hall, carrying 
a large bundle. 


“Surely Isabel might have kept that for her 
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own, Ah, how she looked in it, as she 
played. her part so brightly!” he thovght to 
himeelf, ~ 


“We supposed she had, but she left it behind. 
Come along. or we shall have no time for our 
ride.” 

They hurried upstairs, and Gerald, who felt a 
pang at entering the lumber-room again, as it 
reminded him so forcibly of his cousin, gave 


box @ hasty forward, which upset a smaller 
bus behind fms was 8 very ancient desk, 
and a8 it fell very viclently to the ground, it 


borat aEeee scattered its contents upon the 
dusty . * y 


rep 

them up “¢g 

Old letters faded writing, rr bills, 
and a long blue paper which had unfolded itself 
as it What was it} Gerald looked at it 
with startled eyes, “ The last will and testament 
of Herbert Gerald Fane, of Fane Court, in the 
county of Blank,” 

His eye ran down ib, and his cheeks grew white 
as his collar, 

“Good heavens! Tina, do you know what 
this is?” he said, hoareely, “Our grandfather's 


“Oh, no, no-no!” she cried in _ horror, 
“ That roust be the first will before he was dis- 
inherited }” 

“Look at the date. Only a fortnight before 
he died ! We must show this at once to the 


governor.” 
Taey went down feeling awe-struck and 
uncomf and burst into Fane's study, 


Necaiehal sn in apres yor As he 
saw their agit expression, his 
own fale turned a shade paler. To cover this 
fear, he said irritably,— 

“T don’t want te’be interrupted now. Can’t 
you see that I am busy!” : 

“But this is so serious, father. I couldn’t 


the paper and spread it out in front of Mr, Fane, 
“Do you see what it is? Grandfather's last will, 
and it’s been hidden up in the lumber-room all 
this while,” 

“Take itaway! Take it away! I tell you,” 
drawing back as if it were a snake that was likely 
to sting. ‘I don't want to look atit, It’s a 
forgery of course. Throw it into the fire;” 
standing up and yet holding on to the back or his 
chair, and panting for breath through his intense 
agitation, 

“It does not look tc me in the least like a 
forgery,” Gerald said, as he studied it with a 
great sinking of heart. ‘“* Mr, Singleton must see 
it 48 800n ag possible.” 

“ Singleton, he will laugh at it, He knows he 
never drew it up. Better throw it on the fire,” 
in hie confusion of mind he forgot that there 
was no fire in the grate on this summer day, 
“Tina, don’t you agree with me? It will save 
such alot of bother and fuss,” appealing to his 
daughter ina way that was most unusual with 
Qlm. P 

“Heaven knows I don’t want to lose the 
Court ; but I could not be happy in it if I knew 
that Uncle Herbert ought to be here instead of 
us,” she answered with a long-drawn sigh. 

“T tell you that he was disinherited,” ex- 
claimed Mr, Fame angrily. ‘‘ My father gave the 
Court to me because I had not been such a fool 
& to play ducks and drakes with my money. Am 
+ co give it all up for the sake of a forgery }” 

Gerald looked at his father’s white face and 
trembling figure with a horrid miegiving. He 
had shown no surprise. 

Could it be possible that he had known of this 
he before? But no !—no!—a thousand times 

0 

That would be making out his deariy-l 
father to be a te ina npg aiztone 

. Shall I take it up to Mr, Singleton, or shall I 
Wire him to come down }” Gerald asked gravely, 

Mark Fane looked helplessly at his son’s young 
resolute face, and saw that he was ready to give 


the | father sank down on his chair, and his head fell 


- innings | 


and justice, and his ead heart ewelled with 
involuntary admiration. 

“Do as you like,” he burst out witha strange 
fierceneérs, finding it useless to battle alone against 
Fate, ‘And now go—and don’t come interrupt- 
ing meagain. My heart exn’t stand it.” 

Toey out of the room like two naughty 
children, and as soon as be was alove their 


forward on bis folded arms. 
The sin of years ago stood before him like a 
No one had guessed it when he had the 
old desk carried u to the lumber-room with 
& cart load of rubbish, no one guessed that the 
fate of Fane Court hung in the balance. 
He had salyed his conseience with #0 many 
plausible excuses, but they were all forgotten 


now, 

He had stolen his brother's birthright, and he 
writhed in an of shame because he 
knew himself to be as low as a common thief, - 

He had stopped short of destroying it—it was 
true—because he was scared at the thought of 
committing a felony, and by keeping it hidden 
away, he had left door open for repentance. 
But as his children grew up round him, as he 
grew accustomed to being master in his old home, 
as the gardens and the park improved under his 
watchful care, he seemed tied to the Court b 
strong and tenacious roots which it required amen 
= resolution than he had ever possessed to 
pull up. 

Oh, if his son knew what he—Mark Fane— 
had done, every ecrap of affection would die out 
of hie heart at once. 

His frank eyes had seemed to penetrate to the 
inmost secrets of his heart. As he thought of it, 
despair gripped his soul | 

He could never descend from Fane Court to a 
detached villa—he could not take to counting 
sixpences instead of sovereigns ; he could never 
endure the talk iu the neighbourhood, the 
compassionate remarks of his friends. 

It would not have been half so bad if he had 
allowed Gerald to marry Ieabel. It would have 
sounded so magnanimous to the outside world ; 
and now magnanimity would have turned up 
trumps. 

He groaned as he thought of his son’s plead- 
ing tones, and his own stern refusal. If he had 
not loved money better than his only son—indeed 
better than Heaven—all might have been 
arranged amicably. 

It was Herbert’s turn now. Mark had had hia 


When the girls and Gerald returned from their 
ride the latter thought it his duty to go and see 
after his father, for there was no doubt that the 
gy Eth will had been a cruel shock to 


There was a strange stillness in the library as 
he entered it, and at first he thought it was 
empty ; but as he looked round the room, he 
caught sight of a bowed figure on the other side 
of the writing table. 


Colonel Fane is once more in his old home, 
and Ieabel, though sympathizing heartily with 
her cousixzs, feels thankful that she is no longer 
in a detached villa. 

Miss Wilkinson had taken the two girls, to 
live with her in her comfortable house in King’s- 
road, Brighton ; and Gerald is in lodgings in Lon- 
dou, and busily employed as private secretary to 
the Leader of the Opposition. 

The whole family had been invited to the 
Court in order to celebrate Isabel's birthday, 

Aunt Julia has promised to bring the girls who 
will be delighted to have a glimpse of their old 
friends in the neighbourhood, 

Madeline is engaged to Captain Forsythe, who. 
returned to his first allegiance when he found 
that isabel was beyond his reach. 

Colonel Fane suggested that he should come 
too, but the Guardsman thought that he would 
find the position difficult between his old love 
and the new, and wisely stayed away. 

And Gerald wrote to say that it was impossible 
to get away. 

Poor fellow! He thought it was impossible to 
ask Isabel to be his wife now that the money was 
on her side, when he had been prevented from 
marrying her when the fortune had been on his. 

Pride sealed his lips, but as he fulfilled his 
arduous duties his poor young heart was slowly 
breaking. 

He supposed that she would marry some avwiul 
swell, for she always looked fit to be a Duchess, 
and then the Court would pass from the Fanes 
for ever, and their name be uo longer known in 
the Jand. , 

He sighed heavily, and laid down his pen. Ab 
the same moment a letter was brought to him, 
and as he recognized the hand-writing, he tore ib 
open, and read, — 

‘* Fane Court, 

“Come, or I will never speak to you again. 
Do you owe us a grudge for being here ? 

‘Your affectionate cousin, 
“ Tsapet,” 


After that, how could he stay away! He 
forgot his fictitious excuse, and started off by the 
train which reached Chesham just in time for 
the eight o'clock dinuer. 

As hissole offering he brought a huge bunch 
of violets, and Isabel wore them that night on the 
front of her bodice, close against her heart. 

It seemed like a dream to Gerald to be back 
in the house where he had been looked up to as 
the young master ; but he pvt sad thoughts aside, 
and only revelled in the idea that he was under 
the same roof as Isabel. 

He thought that she was lovelier than ever, 
and as he looked from her sweet face to her 
father’s handsome features, he could understand 
the depth of their mutual affectior.. 

The Colonel looked like a man who would never 
fail you, and whom you could trust through 
thick and thin. 





It neither moved nor spoke, and a cold shudder 

ran through bim from head to foot. Hurriedly 

he went round the table, and gently raised his 

father’s head, 

The face was cold and placid, with a grey 

shadow cast across it, and at the first glance 

Gerald saw that his father had gone from him 

for ever. 

Dead! dead! dead! Could it be true? 

Half distracted he went to the door, with the 

idea of calling for assistance, but found that his 

voice had gore. 

Tina !” he gasped. 

She turned quickly as she stood by the hall- | 

table, and alarmed by his manner, ran into the 

room, followed by the butler, 

Ah, the horror of that moment—-would she 

ever forget it? 

Aunt Julia, Madeline, and the servants, 

crowded into the room, and in the midst of 

them all was the motionless form of the head 

of the house, all his plane foiled, all his hopes at 

oe a all his fears stopped by the cold hand of 
ath ! 


Months have passed away, and great changes 


* * * 


There was dancing after dinner, and Isabel was 
very active in looking after her guests. No girl, 
however plain, was allowed to sit dowa for want 
of apartuer. And Gerald was made to do bis 
duty instead of lounging in a doorway and watch- 
ing his cousin from a distance. 

About the end of the evening he had his first 
dance with Isabel and felt in the seventh heaven 
ef delight. And when tho last notes of the waltz 
died away he led her, from old habit, into that 
well-remembered corner of the conservatory, 

A delicious silence fell upon them, and he spent 
the fying moments in studying every line of her 
charming face beeaure he felt doubtfui as to wher 
he should see it again. 

* Have you nothing to say to me?” she asked, 
with 9 provoking glance, as she furled and un- 
furled her fan. 

“J don’t know what to say,” he answered 
quickly. ‘‘ Will it interest you to hear that [ am 
getting on capitally with my chief? He wants 
me to go into Parliament, but of course I can’t 
manage that now,” ‘ 

“ Of course you must. It is the very thing I 
bave set my heart on.” : 

“Then you do think of me sometimes ?” 








Up his inheritance at once for the sake of honour 


have come about, 


" Yes, sometimes,” with a little laugh, because. 
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she thought of him night and day, “Do you | Racumn: “Kractous, fader! vot far you vhip 


remember that this is Leap Year ?” 
“Is it? Ireally had forgotten it,” carelessly. 
“Ave you not afraid of sitting alone with a 


apinster?” looking down at her fan, whilst a | 


slight blush overapread her cheeke, 
“ Belle, you don’t mean it!” he exclaimed, 
breathlessiy. “ You don’t care for me still /” 
“Tf you do not sck me to be your wife, I shall 


be driven to—to asking you to be iny husband,” 


shyly. 


y! . { 
The next moment his arms were round her, and | 


his passionate kisses on her lips, 

For a long time they sat side by side, her head 
resting On lis shoulder, both too happy for 
words. There was nothing to part them now, 
and «aspair had changed into radiant joy. 

For a moment he thought of his father ; surely 
he would have rejoiced at this! Aud then he 
hought how hopelessly he had gone on, from 
month to month, seeing the only prize for which 
ie cared slipping, as he fancied, into other 
rande, 

“Oh, Balle, I should never have dared to ask 
you,” he said, in a whisper. 

“Then you must have thought ic was Fane 
Court I like’—not you? Very flattering.’ 

“No; I knew you gave me up for my father’s 
sake.” 





“And I took you back for mine!” with a 
amile, ‘ Dear old dad wanted a Fane to succeed 
1im,” 

{THE =ND,] 
FACETLA, 

Lapy: “Why «don't you look for work i” 

Tramp: “’Tsiat oo use, mum ; my eyesight has 


always been bad,” 


Mirtioname: “ Honesty, my son, is always 
the best policy,” His Son: “ Well, maybe it is, 
father ; but still, you've done pretty well.” 


Sage: “ How do you know that you really love 
me?” He: “Howdol know? Good gracious! 
Doesn’t everybody know that your father iss 
millionaire }” 

He: “There ie ovly half an hour before the 
train goes, and your trunk isn’} half packed." 
Ste: “ Don’t worry, dear. I have my bonnet 
on.’ 

Papnoex : “ Is Miss Knowitall a Girton girl ?” 
Hunter: “She is.” Paddock: “I thought she 
was. I beard her ask if the muzzle of a gun was 
to prevent it from going off.” 

Paiscitia (just arrived ab the party); “Are 
there any men here !"’ Phyllis: “ Oh, there are 
@ few apologies for men!” Priscilla: “ Well, if 
an apology is offered to me I shal! accept it,” 

Lrrece Sister : “I haven't seen papa smokin’ 
a cigar since his birthday.” Little Brother ; ‘I 
s'pose he’s trying to save up enough money to 
pay for that smokin’-jacketb mamma gave him.” 


Misrness: “ Bridget, this is the fourth china 
up you have broken since you have been with 
me. How doe: ib happen?” Bridget; “I 


suppose, ma’am, it’s your strong coffee does it.” 

Mapex: “A lot of us girls have established a 
gecret society, Jack.” Jack: “ What are the 
objects of it?” Mabel: “ Why, we meet together 
and tell secrets, of course,” 

‘‘f po not like big women,” said the heedless 

cutleman sitting next to an unusually tall lady 

at dinner; and then, seeing his blunder, he 
added, “at least when they are young,” 
_ “Why don't you aver write, any postry, 
Scribe?" “I did write a poem once—an ‘Qde 
to Oblivion.” “Indeed! What became of it!” 
Ib reached its destination.” 

Brosson : “ Your calling me aa ass, sir, doeun’t 
make me one!” Craik: “Of eourse not. It 
merely indicates the acourscy of my observa- 
tion,” 

Visrron: “Tam told that American marriages 
are generally happy.” Mr. Gotham: “Oh, per- 
fectly. The husband is devoted to business, the 
wife to society, and they hardly ever meet,” 





} 
' 
} 


Ikey so fur?” Aaron: “ Vhy, der lamp ubset in 
der shop, und dis fool—dis crazy poy—-he pud id 
oud, so hellup me? And we vas insured so high, 
too!” 

Hore. Waiter: “We can give you all the 
home comforts here,” Farmer (up from the 
country): “ Mister, I wart more’a that when I 
come to a London hotel. I can git home comforts 
at home.” 

Youna Lapy (watching game of football); 
‘Oh, mercy ! my brother has been hurt! He's 
being carried off the field.” Young man: “Oh, 
never miod ; they have a substitute who is just 
2s good,” 

Artist. Frienp (pointing to a sketch); ‘TI say, 
Harry, where did you get that?” Harry: 
“Why, I got that out of my head.” Frieud : 
** Well, it’s » lucky thing for your head that you 
got it out.” 

Fist Woman: “Tf got a letter from you 
yesterday, but do you know ibis dated Wednes- 
day, next week/"” Second Woman: "There! 
John rmoust have posted it the very day I gave it 
to him.” 

Patrick, getting into a tramear, found one 
place vacant, which he proceeded to occapy. 
“Sure,” he said, “I came just in the nick of 
time, Bedad; if I was to come in now, I 


| shouldn’t find a sate in the car.” 


{ 


| 


' 
j 
! 





Baicas: "That Miss Penstock is very sensi- 
tive, isn’t she? She won't epeak]to me now.” 
Miss Griggs ; ‘What have you been saying to 
her?” Briggs: “ Why, I merely remarked that 
Tcould tell by her face she was an artist,” 

Actress : “ Oh, you are the gentleman who is 
to write up my life?” 
called to get the facts.” 
me! You'll never do. 
in it, young man.” 

‘‘Wuat's the matter, Higbee—locked out?” 
asked Mack, late one night, as he noticed his 
friend comfortably ensconced fn his doorway, 

‘ Yes,” replied Higbee; “ my wife holds the key 
to the situation.” 

Younc Hovsexerrer: “Have you any nice 
ducks this morning?" ‘* Yes, here are some nice 
cenvas-brcks,” ‘ Ob, dear, I am so inexperienced. 
I think [ would rather have the old-fashioned 
kind that have feathers on,” 

Awe srruck Visrror: “Ib muet be very difi- 
cult to produce such an exquisite work of art,” 
Dealer: ‘‘ Nonsense. Almost anybody can paint 
a picture; but finding a victim to buy it after it 
is painted is where the art comes in,” 

Mxs. Gassy: “ You must mize your husband 
very much, Mrs. De Lynn,’ Mrs. De Lynn: 
“Miss him! I should think I did, He was the 
only man I could ever trust darling Fido with,” 
and she wiped away a pensive tear. 

Jaox: “ Are this year’s sovereigns issued from 
the mintyet?” George: “I haven’t seen any.” 
Jack: “Oh, well, it doesn’) matter much! One 
of the old ones will do if you can let me have it 
for a few days.” ; 

‘‘T worrog,” said the tall pale girl with the 
high forehead, ‘‘that there is much progress 
being made now in photographing the stars.” 
“Oh, yes,’ aswered the fluffy gel, “they use 
them for cigarette pictures,” 

Tucker; “ Why do I look so troubled? Weil, 
last night I dreamed I died and was buried 
Parker, and I saw the tombstone at the head of 
my grave.” “Saw your tombstone, eh} And 
what of it?” “ Why, Pa trying to live up to 


the epitaph I saw there.’ 

Moragr; .‘* Why, my dear, what’s the mat- 
ter?” Daughter (tearfully) “T—I am | 
my beauty.” ‘ Nonsense.” “Oh, it’s, true ! 
went to Bargain & Co,’s to price goods, and the 
clerk who waited on me began to look tired 
before I’d been there an hour. Boo, hoo, hoo!” 
. Tux following story is told of a country police- 
man who on going round his beat, saw two. men 
standing at the street-corner. ‘ Move ‘on,”. anid 
he, “and don’t be gatherip 
‘*Two is not a crowd,” said one of the men. 
‘* Yes, it is,” said the policeman ; “ and remember 
this, one’s a crowd if I say a0!” 


Actress: ‘Oh, dear 
I don’t want any facts 


‘| sitting opposite him, 


Interviewer :}‘‘ Yes ; I've | 


a crowd there,” |’ 





Mas, C, (when her new bonnet came home): 
" Why, actually the bird on this bonnet hasn't 
any bill!” .O.: “Tex the bill was too 
large to go on the bonnet. Ib will no doubt come 
mopesatd a ® NEeteerety about the end of the 
month,” aS ee 


aa “ps way with us poe bos 
any t to us, to weave ih into 
verae, and t ve our miseries make 


a sweet 
though sad pleasure for others.” Prosy: “Say, 
rather, you make your own miseries seem slight 
in Neto aa with the miseries you inflict upon 
others,” 

“Was yours a long courtship, old fellow?” 
‘Gracious, no! My wife had nine little brothers 
and sisters.” “ Really. i i 
that make?” “What difference? Well, if you 
had to bribe a crowd like that to keep oub of the 
drawing-room every time you went to see your 
girl you'd soon want to cut short the expense.” 

Tat late Bishop of ——, who was a proverbially 
absent man, was dining with some neighbours. 
In the middle of dinner, ‘forgetting that he was 
not at home, he looked at his wife, who was 
and said: “My dear, we 
really must change this cook, She’s worse than 


the last!” 
Prant Passe: “Yes; dear Papa is very 
On my dirthday anniversaries he 
for each year I 


omens &-. 

always gives mea -sovereign 

have lived.’ Yulie Younger: “Indeed? That 
must have been the money Charlie Gayboy meant 
when he said you had a fortune in your own 
right.” 

Cuesist (wrapping up bottle of patent medi- 
cine): “ Yes ; we don’t make a ing on 
All our time and interest on 

¢ Fair Purchaser 
(sympathetically): “Oh, is that'so? Is is too 
bad. Let me see if I don’b want something else. 
Oh, yee! Give me five penny stamps, please.” 

“I wave fiaished that article you told me to 
write urging that scheme of yours, sir,” said the 
assistant to the editor. “ Have you put in all 
the arguments In its favour that you cau think 
of?” " Yes, sir.” “Then add that ‘ other con- 
siderations will readily themselves to the 
thoughtful reader,’ and let it go to press.” 

Manvracturer: ‘I want some advertising 
space on your drop-curtain for to-night.” Theatre 
Manager: “Sorry, but every square foot is 
taken.” Manefacturer: “Too bad, _However, 
it will do as well if you'll just change Hamlet's 
‘To be or not to be,’ into ‘To wash or nob to 
wash,” and have him ring in something about my 
soap.” 

Orv Lapy: “Then you are nob married?” 
Modern Mias: “No, indeed, I am one of the 
bachelor girls you hear aboub eo much nowadays 
—have a profession, rooms of my own, and dine 
at the club, you know.” Old Lady: “‘ Ah, I 
see, You must let me introduce you to ug fee 
son who lives with me, He is one of old 
maid men, you know.” 

**I cugss my hat’s my own! I paid for.it ” 
snapped the young woman at the matinee, turn- 
ing round the two men who were 
making audible remarks about her 
head-dress; “and I for my seat, too,” 
“But you didn’t pay for all the space between 
your seat and the ceiling, my dear young lady,” 
mildly observed the elder of the two men. 

E gmiory “We are we te matter. All 
great generals, notorious ticians, famous 
poe: ga pular actresses, eminent physicians, 
scientists seem to be too to 
write for us just now.» Sub,-Editor, (medita- 
: “Perhaps we might get some articles 
from men who bave been editors.” Uditor : 
“Good idea | I'll make a tour of all the work- 
houses in town to-morrow,” 

Youra Hussy: yoy oy 4 dear, have = 

found anything pret 1¢ drawing-room 
Youn W : "No, love; but Ive 


3 ” 
Gerd ot something Aan on te Under ro 
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‘Aistinetly good for the season. The Duchess has 


. Ye may be sure that thesumptuous brocades and 
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Tus Queen is @ most -admirable.-French- 


scholar, 
Tas little Duke of Albany is eaid to be 


extremely in his school life, but Princess 
Alice misses sorely, aa they were inseparable | 
companions, 


‘Iz is probable that Princess Louisiof Battenberg 
will go to St, Pe’ in August to stay with 
her sister the Euopress for some time. 

Tsk Queen .wante..her son-in-law, .Privce 
Christian, to | Sir Patrick Grant as Field- 
Marshal, as i Christian is the senior 
— on the oe List of the Army. 

(ne reigning Prince, of. Waldeck-Py t, 
brother of the San of Albany and the Tae 
Regent of the Netherlands, is engaged to be 
married to the Princess Bathildis jr al 
Lippe, sister te the Queen of Wiirtemberg. 

Tu Duke of York will probably go to Kiel in 
June,jto attend the opening of the Baltic Canal 
by the Exeperor William, in which case he is to 
be conveyed from Sheerness to Kiel in the Royal 
yacht Osborne, and ‘the Duke of Coburg {will 
yay ey 

Some idea-of the burden. of official. work that 
falis upon the Queen may be gathered from the 
etaternend that, in the course of last year Her 
Majesty mastered the contents of no fewer than 
Jwenty-eight thousand despatches } 

Iv is the Queen’s present intention to: hold 
both the May Drawing Rooms in person, and it 
is unlikely, howevér many may beJthe rejected 
applications for presentation when the prescribed 
numer has been coade up, that there will be any 
fifth function this year. 

Tuzre will be two State Balls and two State 

Concerts at Buckingham Palace this season, and 
it is possible the: the Queen may give a garden 
party there early in July, while the Ameer’s son 
is in Londom, There will be one ball and one 
concert before Whiteuntide ; the others are to 
take place in July, ‘ 
_ Tae engagement of the Duc d’Aosta and 
Prinsese{Hélane d’Orleans is of peculiar interest to 
Englishwomen, as the Princess is so well known 
in this country, Indeed, it was at the garden- 
party given at Clarence House by the Duke and 
Duchera of Coburg, before, leaving Hoagland for 
their new duties in Germany, that the Duke and 
Princess Héléne met for the first tire, 

Tax Duchess of York haa pronounced in favour 
of the new “butterfly” bouquet ; eo it will pro- 
bably supersede the “shower” one of past sea- 
sous, and be the vogue at the May Drawing 
Room To be complete, it should have e corsage 
posy and shoulder knots to match ; and Princess 
May ordered a set from the Women’s London 
Gardening Association, who have brought out 
this novelty, to be carried out in her favourite 
flowers, 

Urn Maszsty while at Cimiez spent two hours 
every morning after her early breakfash in the 
Liserb or Montebello gardens, which adjoin the 

hotel grounds, and was drawn about in her 
little chaise, Then two hours were devoted to 
business, after which came luncheon at two 
o'clock, which is practically Her Majesty’s dinner, 
and was served in the large dining-room, the 
party usually including Princess Louise, Princess 
Seatrice, and Princess Victoria of Schleswig- 
Holstein, About four the Queen started for her 
drive, returning about half-past six, and dinner 
Was at a quarter to nine. Any Royalties staying 
on the Riviera who desired to pay their respects 
to the Queen were “received” by Her Majesty 
Taek large drawing-room of the hotel at three 
_ Tue Duke and Duchess of Coburg are expected 
in London in time for the first May Deawing 
“oom, and if, as is expected, remain at 
Clereace House for nearly two months, it will be 


rend 8 been one of the most richly dreesed women 
in Europe, and now that she is the consort of a 
"elgning’ Sovereign as well as sister of an Emperor, 


dazrling Romanoff diamonds “and emeralds will 


STATISTICS. 


Swattows have been seen ab sea over 1,000 
miles from land, 

Tux flower trade of London is estimated to 
amount to £5,000 a day. 

Ivis estimated that. £2,250,000 worth of Ger- 
man toys are annually sold in Britain. 

Lonpon places of amusement number about 
550. or 600, including 450 music halls, and provid- 
ing accommodation for about half a million 

tweers. The capital invested isa little short 
£4,000,000, without.reckoning plaves like the 
Crystal Palace and the Albert Hall. Direct em- 
nb is given to about 150,000 people, 
indirect employment to a host of t - 
men and workpeople, The capital invested in 
similar places of arnusementin Great Britain is 
over £6,000,000. This gives direct employment 
to about 850,000 people, and provides accommoda- 
tion for nearly 1,250,000 spectators, 





GEMS. 


Tus soldier who executes his captain’s com- 
mands is no less valuable than the captaia who 
gave the order, 

THE = of a picture are created by the 
shades ; the highest. pleasure which nature has 
indulged to seusitive perception is that of rest 
after fatigue. 

Posrrive good is the best means of curing nega- 
tive evil When we are deliberately planning to 
increase the happiness of others and to further 
their welfare, we are not likely to injure them by 
thoughtless actions. 

Orvortcnrtizs for doing greatly seldom occur, 
for life ia made up of tesimals, Ifyou com- 
no the happiness in any given day, you will 

nd that it was composed ofemall attentions, kind 
looks which made the heart swell, and stirred 
into health that rancid film of misanthropy 
which is apt fo coagulate on the stream of our 
inward life, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Curess Sricks.—Qne cup flour, one cup grated 
cheese, half a teaspoonful of salt, a pinch of cay- 
enne pepper, butter the size of an egg, and 
enough water jto make a paste. Cut the pastry 
in strips eeven ‘inches long and half an inch wide, 
or make them into little rolls the size of a lead 
pencil, and bake in a hot oven. 

Cuarntorre Corpay CreaM.—QObtain some 
round crimped paper cases ; cover bottom and 
sides with ice cream and fill the centres with 
lady fingers or emall pieces of sponge cake soaked 
in maraschino; also put in some candied orange- 
péel cut in small } powder the tops with 
macaroons and cover with ice cream and candied 
fruits. Lay fn a freezing. box for an | vied to 
finish freezing. 

Watnvr Caxe.—Four eggs, whites beaten 
separately ; one and one-half cupe sugar, one cup 
butter, two cups flour, one-half cup ‘milk, one 
teaspoonful cream of tartar, one-ha’f teaspoonful 
one cup walnuts chopped fine. ein 
biscuit tin, and ‘frost with white of one egg, and 
powdered sugar enough to beat stiff; spread over 
cake when done, and mark in squares, with a 
half walnut in each square. 

Savoury Macanont.—Quarter pound macaroni, 
one breakfasteupful stock, one tomato, pepper 
and salt, Break the macaroni in short pieces, 
and putit into a saucepan of boiling water with a 
little salt tq boil for ten minutes ; then drain the 
water away and replace it with the stock, Re- 
move the skin from the tomato, and cut it upinto 
very small pieces ; add this, with a little salt and 
pepper ; let the whole stew gently for twenty or 





more en évidence than ever. 


thirty minutes, till it is tender and has nearly ab- 
sorbed all the stock, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Somes of the restaurants in Germany serve food 
on paper plates. 

In the year 1400 English horses, suitable /- 
cavalry, were to be had for £2 each, 


Mosr of the Japanese women, {i the rtirs) 
districts, are skilled agriculturists, This outdoor 
work accounts for their health and strength. 

Durima_ the winter the shores of South Africa 
and South America are alive with penguine that 
have swum 600 or 800 leagues from the south 
polar icefields to the nearest land. 

Paxol, in China, exports over one hundred 
thousand dried lizards, valued at five hundred 
pounds, yearly.) They are used for making 
“lizard wine,” a medicine for eye troubles, 

Recentiy it has becn discovered that sponges 
will grow and flourish when cub up into slips and 
transplanted, This brings up the old question 
whether sponges are animal or vegetable. 

OriamvaLiy there were no seata in the great 
cathedrals and medisval churches, Worshippers 
stood or knelb, The first innovation was. the 
introduction of amall pieces of cloth to kcep the 
feet or knees from contact with the cold stone 
floors, 

One of the cleverest inventions ever passed by 
the Patent Office is the machine for sticking 
common pins in the papers in which they are 
sold. The contrivance brings up the’ pins ‘in 
rows, draws the paper in position, crimps ft in 
two lines, then at a single push passes the pine 
through the paper and sets them in position. 

THERE are no trades or guilds in Iceland, every 
man being compelled to depend upon hie own 
skill for his supplies. They make their own 
shoes, shoe their own horses and manufacture 
their. saddles, A few artisans are found at the 
capital, a bookbinder, for example, and a 
jeweller, 

Ir ia said that if a locomotive travelling at 
sixty miles an hour were suddenly stopped dead, 
it would: require the exertion of a power several 
times the weight of the engine itself to lift it 
from the rails, on account of the electrical attrac 
tion, This is a theory wideepread among railway 
engineers, Of course it has never been practt- 
cally put to the test, 

In Sweden the bread is baked in large 
brittle cakes the size of a cart wheel, These 
cakes are strung on a pole, and the pieces 
removed according to demand, Very’ little new 
bread is eaten in Sweden, baking time coming but 
four times a year. Solid sour milk, sweetened 
with brown sugar and flavoured with ginger, is 
considered a great delicacy by the Swedes, and io 

sometimes the only article ov the table, 

In Saxony the laws relating to servante are 
rather curious, The mistress is required to allow 
the servant one pound of butter and one pound 
of coffee per month, or their equivalent in money. 
If the servant furnishes her own bedding she- 
receives three farthings per night for so doing, 








Three shillings per month is allowed the servant 
for washing, and she receives five per cent. on all 
purchases she makes, She musi give 8 month’s 
notice before leaving her place, and must keep'a 
book for recommendations, in which, upon leaving 
her place, her mistress is compelled to state the 
cause of the servant’s leaving, and also her 
character. 

If is worthy of note that the Chinese very 
very long ago hatched out their ducks by 
artificial heat, and the incubators that seem s0 
wonderful to us at the poultry shows znd country 
fairs. were an old story in the East long before 
our -great-graudfathers were born. It is likely 
that we got the domesticated duck from China, 
so long ago that we krow nob when, and the 
writers on natural history content themselves 
with telling us that it is derived from the 
mallard, mixed in some cases with the musk-duck 
and the gadwall, and perhaps the black duck. 
The domestication of the duck has had an effect 
the opposite of that usually produced, by civili 
zation on man, for the mallard instrictly monog- 
anmous, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. | DRAW THE ATTENTION OF YOUR FRIENDS TO THIS! 


D. W.—-You must appiy for a patent form. 
P. Q.—-Poys are enlisted into thenavy as bandsmen. 


Cexsrant Reapen.—Wo know of nothing that will 
improve the appearance of your overcoat, 

Bextraxp.—Your proper remedy Mes through the 
county court. 

Inpreyvawt.—The girl has forfeited all wages by her 
dishonesty 

Inquiner.-—-Shopkeeper precisely same warning as 
house tenant, 


Fanp.—Write to the adjutant of the corps for instruc- 
tions. 


Kpwtn.—-We never came across the piece; 
your bookseller, 

©. 3.—He is Irish, taking his nationality from his 
father 

MILy 
para fiin. 

Marie 
lotion ; 


consult 


-Find out their haunts and inject carbolic or 


Any chemist would supply a drying-up 

there are several 
Anxious ro Kyow.-—As 

patertial control existe. 


you are atill under 





age | 


TraovsiEep.— You would probably find it very difficult | 


to gat anything at all. 

Krrrv.—-The dest preparation {s grease or porter mixed 
with soot or lampblack. 

Cuve.--The whole matter Is absolutely governed by 
the rules of the society. 


ce 8.—The guineas was called in in 1817, when the 


svereign ook its place. 
nee era.—The significance of white heather is that it is 
an offer of marriage. 


Worrien Moruer.—You cannot now get your boy 
out of the training ship; he must serve hie time 


D. K.—Thero isa fixed rate for stamping weighing 
machines, weights and measures. 


Dvsrous.—By all means put your money in Post Office 
Savings Bank ; it is abeolutely seoure there, 


1..—Perhaps some 0 Uector might give you a trifle 
for it ; it is not of much value 


Srace-Struck.—You must endésvour in the first place 
to obtain a personal intervicw with the manager. 


Inquiertive.—Menthol, which is used for so many 
om plain te, is a concentrated essence of peppermint. 


Y. 0.--It requires to be sent open, and the governor 
roads tt before deciding whether be will hand it over or 
no 

Wiieims.—We should advise you to obtain advice 
-_ a medical man. Your system is evidently out of 
order. 


Ouv Rraper.—-Galileo was thrown into prizon; he 
was corapelled by the Inquisition to abjure by oath on 
his knees all bis grand scientific discoveries 


L. §.—~It is just possible that you might succeed in 
getting the position that you desire by calling upon 
managers of the different lines. 


Jeesica.—Wedding presents are always regulated by 
the tastes and position in life of the parties. Some 
tasteful article of furniture is always appropriate. 


L. B.—Outer blinds for windows were unknown until 
the fourteenth century. The Venetian or interior blinds 
are so called becausu they were first used in Venice. 


Oonstant Reaper.—There sre submarine torpedo 
boats tn existence; but they have not yet passed the 
experimental stage. 

Sronoz.—A very good little book on etiqnette is that 
published by Cassell & Co., La Belle Sauvage Yard, 
Tudgate-hill, E.C., at one shilling, and entitled “ Eti- 
quette of Good Socie ty.” 


“Paten.—The lsd must serve for four years ae an 
apprentice, and is then, tf he has studied navigation tn the 
interval, able to go up for examination for second snate's 
certificate 


Lerry.— Make a thin gum water by melting gum 
arabic with heat, when cold rub the Indian ink, usi 
thie gum water. If you make the gum too thick # wi 
be liable to crack 


B, 0. 5.—You are entitled to claim possession of all 
the goods which you can prove te have belonged to you, 
and to insist on having them delivered to you by the 
‘trustee of the person to whom you consigned them, 


Drvan.—We cannot help you beyond saying do not 
use soda, and try dissolving a little oxgall in the 
ordinary washing water; it has a good deal of power in 
keeping the colours firm in dark colours, 

Pomrry.—Our advice to you is to begin by accepting 
4“ six months’ engagement with a farmer in this country, 
go as to obtain some practical knowle’ge of the work, 
as without that no one will emaploy you in Canada. 

Dorcas.—We have not space to go into the minute 
dletaile, and unless you bave had some previous practice 
at laundry work no amount of written directions would 
help you half sc much as an hour spent in a laundry 
while the sort of garmunts you name were being got up. 





| goods, and then go round among the 
| mit to 
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With No. 1,671, published on Tuesday, April 30th, wil! be Presented 


A HAND 


SOME PICTURE, 


Suitable for Framing, specially drawn for us by an artist of great repute, and printed in 
Fourteen Colours, entitled 


“TEE NEW. BABY.” 





T we ) 


NEW SERIAL STORIES will also be commenced in this Number. 





Your Newsagent should receive your order at once. 





Lovie.—Put « Httle turpentine into the starch, 
| Perb: _ a tablespoonful to enough starch for six shirte 
and alot of collars. Iron them in thé usual way; then 
rt ‘ub over with a damp rag and apply a polishing fron all 

ver 

D. A.—You must open an office, get specimens of 

nee vee you oe nk 
most — to deal in them ; get their 
ae i ; your commission, of course, oo 
for your wo: 


Frepa.—An obvious — for 
senaitiveness and self-consc 
away 3s = become 


blushing over- 

-consciousness, which will wear 
more used to society, and 
strengthen your character by adopting the wise prin- 
ciples of thought and action. 


‘TiS BUT A LITTLE THING. 


‘Ts but a little thing to smile 
Approvingly —- over f . 

'o speak a word o' of cheer, 
When things seem rather chill drear 
To sometimes fondly hold and press— 

Some han) caress, 


‘Tis but a little thing to 
4né — aes — ano’ "6 Woe, 
‘° p and whisper low, 
Tos wndestent, you feel and know— 
That you will help him all you can 
To be a man. 


‘Tis but a little thing to bear 
The daily trivial wear and care 
Without complaint or needless fret—- 
‘Tis but a little thing, dear—yet 
"Tis just such simple loving deeds 
The Father heeds. KX 


Gracis.—A method to prevent flannel from poe Mteiing 
is to hold it over the steam of When 
thoroughly damp it can be immersed. This 6 should be 
done before the flannel is cut. Skelns of wool to be 
used in knitting or crocheting are often served in the 
same way. 

Owz Wao Wants vo Kwnow.- Ping physiol 
planation is, that biushing ia due to paraly 
sympathetic’ circle of nerves ae the ae 
which, not contracting properly, allows a freer flow of 
biood to the surface. It rests en y with the sufferer 
to cure himself af the habit. 


GzRrarD.—They came into general use about 1824, first 
to the form of slips of wood dipped in sulphur, which 
were lighted at the burning tinder in a box set on fire 

means of flint and steel ; the tinder box was got ria 
of by fix’ a composition containing hoophorus » to tha, 
match iteelf, and thus obtaining fire by friction 


Reov.ar Reapes.—A clerk on board a man-of-war 
does clerical work generally in the paymaster’s depart- 
ment; he is appointed CA examination: after being 
tested he is examined ; ff he fatla he can pave another 
chance ; he must, when exam! ined, be between sixteen 
and eighteen years ; daily pay of assistant clerk is2s. 6d., 
full clerk 4s., and food. 


Rota.—If the stains are made with tea or fruit, put 
the stain on a plate, » pour boiling water on it, and put a 
little ammonia on place or borax. Let it He for 
hailf-an-hour, and if necessary repeat it: If caused by 
iron mould, instead of ammonia put a pinch of oxalic 
ae By on fhe stain and leave it in the same way; then 
wash ou! 


Oarieriwe.—Pick and wash half a 
it in a bag, and boil it until quite soft ; turn it out into 
a deep dish, and with a potato smasher bruise it fine; 
then, while hot, add two ounces of butter and. one gill 
of rich milk, and s2lt just to taste. Put it in a pudding 
dish, and make it smooth on the top. Beat the yolk of 


t the 


nd of rice; put 


one egg and spread it over the rice with « knife; place 
it in an oven sufficientiy warm to make it of a fine 
brown colour. 


Eat with sugar and cream flavoured with 





a little nutmeg. 


Inrensstep.—The breeding of eels is a mystery. 
Nobody ever saw any of their eggs. The ancisnts use 
to have a notion that eels were developed 
Another theory was that they were the progeny 
is now known that they must 
spawn in the ocean. Eels put intoland-locked ponds do 
not breed ; they must go to the sea in order to propagate 
their species. 

Lover or Taz ‘‘Lowpon Reapsr.”—Burn it in the 
candle. Have a little lard, or, nicer, cold cream, into 
which dip it now and again as you apply Fd to the face 
Some sneer the burnt cork from time to time into a 

hen make it up into an beget he oe & 
vary little ould cream. When removing apply & 6 
of cold cream before you wash it off, an De aisie. 


sant effects will be felt. 
ee ae 2 the “re, ee 


Awwa.—Kind 
Siow ob cakumaiainn It is i mporent that th 
al pts at um ss) his 
kind of teaching should be thorough from ing, 
in py ot the ~ one “7 not neque b habr 
and wrong ideas of things. com poten: dergarten 
teacher is almost always certain of continuous ani 
profitable employment. 


Distarssep.—If the rednesa of the nose is caused 
should 


through indigestion scrupulous attention be 
paid to the diet. Meals should be taken at and 
not too long intervals, and warm drinks, ts, 
and fa tegen should be 


tobacco avoided ; early and 
kept, and a cold or chilled sponge bath taken every 
morning. A fair amount of exercise excies should, be indulge 
in, and suitable occupation obtained for the mind and 
body during the day. 


Isa.—Bird-fanciers attribute the disease to the rich 
food which is given to the —_, If it has any skin 
trouble, the food referred to will drive it to the surface 
and cause an ery , followed ony constant {tchiog, 


which the bird seeks "to relieve by out its 
feathers. It is suggested that the may be over: 
come by feeding it on raw or carrots and well- 


roaated peanuts. It should also be showered with cold 


water several times a day. 

Patry.--Logwood half a pound, © & quarter 
of a pound, indigo, soap, and dE magi each & 
quarter of an ounce. Boil all together in two pints 
vinegar, and one pint water. Let them boil for a quarter 
of an hour ; then strain and bottle for use, The meters 


to be treated must be free from dust or dirt; appl 
ish with the sponge. You can regulate "tt to your 
king by deaventing e glue if too hard, or increasing 
the soft soap. 


Potty Perxins.—Have some hot soap suds and put a 
teas ul of ammonia in it; rub the silverin with 
& sponge or soft cloth, and the engraved with 
brush. Pour boiling ‘water over and dry thoroughly 
a up with a soft chamois or cloth. [t is best not 

to use powders or whiting ff ft can be avoided. [f the 
blackness refuses to come ae off after take silver 
whiting and give it a rub, ru over with a soft 
cloth and washing in hot a afterwards ; but sosp- 
suds and ammo: 
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